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' For the New- Yorker. 
CEATRATSRIAND. 


Ong summer eye while in the west were dying 
The bright cameleon hues of parting day, 
When stars and sunbeams were together vieing 
For empire "neath the young moon's silver ray, 
Forth from the city’s scenes of thoughtléss riot, 
Jato the forest depths I musing went, 
To woo into my heart that holy quiet 
Which earth had borrowed from the firmament. 


Il. 
Through twilight woods I sought that Gothic tower, 
Led by strange impulse where in happier years 
I oft had strayed with one who, like the hour, 
Faded in beauty, leaving gloom and tears. 
Under its sombre arch 1 mused, all lonely, 
On Life’s wide stretch of desert left behind— 


" Thorny and scorched—flowery and verdant only 


Where welled Love’s fountain amid ruin shrined. 


iil. 
It was an ancient tower much famed in story, 
For round it had Romance her twilight shed, 
And hung with her wild flower its ruins hoary, 
Now by the owl and raven tenanted. 

I pictured its sunk pride when from the portal 
Forth stepped a proud form dignified by Time ; 
By his bright eye I deemed him more than mortal, 

For in its dark depth dwelt a spell sublime. 


IV. 
He sat him down beneath an old oak rearing 
Its leafless boughs, festooned with ivy green, 
While in the darkening blue Night’s host appearing, 
Shed their wild radiance on that woodland scene. 
He marked me not, and straight some glorious vision, 
Like eagle settling on a twilight peak, 
Mantled his soul, while Memory’s beame Elysian 
Glowed in his eye and flushed his pallid cheek. 


Vv. 
And with his staff, upon the sand there musing, [while 
He traced strange shapes and lines, nor thought the 
How frail the page on which he was diffusing 
His epirit’s myeteries with such futile toil. 
He reek’d not—haply he was then renewing 
Half faded memories of the lonely site 
Of some far distant fane and sacred ruin, 
Saved by his genius from Oblivion’s night! 


VI. 

I knew not then*that he who bent before me 

Was the meek sire of many a harp divine— 
The storm-tried pillar of his country’s glory, 

Round whieh the heart’s best feelings greenly twine— 
The soul of things which were, but shali be never, 

Like Tadmor’s ruins lingering in decay, 
Which strove with Doubt and Darkness to deliver 

The spirit shorn of its redeeming ray. 


Vil. 
The sire of Atala, pale child of Sorrow! 
Painter of Chactas’ faith and Rene’s gloom, 
Who from Hope’s blasted flower no balm could borrow, 
And longed to burst the portal of the tomb. 
Like infant at the breast of its dead mother, 
Hath been thy fate, high-souled Chateaubriand ; 
Yet coldness anid neglect have failed to emother 
Thy heart's deep yearning for thine own bright land. 


VIIL 

Well, be it so! through the far flight of ages 

Thy fame shall soothe her widowhood forlorn, 
Like that mysterious orb which led the sages 

Unto the cradle ef the Heavenly Born: 
A rainbow in thine age of storms presoging 

That the strong arm at length with Doubt shall cope, 
A halcyon ’mid the tempest darkly raging, 

Pouring prophetic wail, yet breathing hope! 


FALconer. 
p——_—____} 


ON TRB CLAIMS OF SMALL AND ATWOOD, A LONG CHANCERY GASE. 


shall the claims of Small and Atwood be, 
Whem Smali and Atwood cease to disagree ; 
Small be the residue—yea! very small— 
When lawyer’s bills and counsel's fees are paid, 
For all they have, and all they have not said, 
Smail shall be smaller still, and Atwood small, 
If Smali or Atwood shall be left at all. G. M, 











For the New-Yorker. 
LETTERS FROM MEXICO. 
NUMBER XV. 
Chapultep Cock-fight at Tacubaia—De- 
sierto. 

Ons fine morning, after the rainy season had pa.sed, a 
friend and myself took horse, and, accompanied by a guide, 
set off to view the Desierto, a ruined Convent of Carmelites, 
distant about seven league@ from the city. The first part of 
the road passes by the aqueduct which supplies the city with 
water. There are two of these aqueducts which take their 
origin from the hill of Chapultepec, to which place the wa- 
ter is conducted from the springs of Santa Fe, near the chain 
of mountains that separates the vallies of Lerma and Toluca 
from that of Mexico. Hence also the ancient Indians brought 
their water by underground comrgunications ; and some of 
their works exist ever to the present day. 

One of these aqueducts enters the city by the Barrio of 
San Cosme, and passes by the Alameda, a fine public grove 
in the heart of the city, and whose fountains it supplies.— 
This is 33,464 feet in length, and supported on arches of 
stone and brick plastered over. The other—that whieh we 
now followed from the gate of San Angel—though a plain 
piece of architecture, is a very striking sight for a simple re- 
publican like myself who sees it for the first time. As you 
approach the hill of Chapultepec, the view, before consisting 
only of uninteresting swamps, enlivened only by a profusion 
of a bright yellow flower, grows more engaging as the cha- 
teau of that na:ne:opens upon the eye. 

The word * Chapultepec’ (pronounced Cha-pool-ti-peck) is 
an Indian name signifying ‘ the palace on the mountain.’ It 
was formerly the site of one of Montezuma’s palaces, but the 
Spaniards razed it to its foundations—that the inhabitants 
might have no memorial of their favorite king, whose well- 
executed statue also lies buried with a stone calendar on the 
spot—and built the fortress which at present crowns the 
height. It isa strong post, and commands all the passes to 
the city, being situated on an isolated rock, rising high above 
the plain, about three miles from the city. At its base are 
the fine cedar groves of Montezuma. Noble trees they are, 
and worth the trouble of a three-mile jaunt. They are hung 
from top to bottom with the most beautiful mossy festoons 
you can conceive, which gives them a grandeur and venera- 
ble appearance never witnessed by me before. Their huge 
arms and trunks are twisted round and round by the storms 
they have braved. I measured with two skeins of thread the 
largest among them, and found it to be 45 feet 3 inches in 


Description of the Aqued 





circumference at the ground, and 42 feet 7 inches at six feet |) 


above. It is here known by the generic name of Ahuehuete, 
but the large dimensions here given are nothing to one of the 
same species known as the great tree of Oaxaca, which is as 
many yards in circumference. The trees of New-Orleans 
are festooned by the same description of moss, but its luxu- 
riance there is not to be compared with that of Mexico. It 
gives the trees the appearance of weeping willows ; and a 
poct might very well fable that some demigod of ancient days 
had thus clothed the forest of Chapultepec in grief for the 
downfall of the Indian empire and of his own pagan rites. 


One of the corps of pioneers was our ciccrone, and, mount- 
ing the approach to the fortress, we surveyed its walls, and 
had a splendid vie of the valley from the esplanade on its 
summit—for the top of the castle is even with the top of the 
rock. At its foot rises a spring which in part supplies the 
city with water, passing thence by the aqueduct to the Ala- 
meda. The solid rock was here cut into an octagon forming 
a basin shelving towards the point whence the water issues, 
which was afterwards surrounded by a brick wall. This re- 
treat is called the ‘ Baths of Montezuma ;’ and between them 
and the palace are the ‘ Ovens,’ or place for roasting the gold 
and silver ore—though of what use they are I cannot divine, 
as no gold or silver are found for a great distance. In the 
centre of the esplanade is sunk a well communicating with e 








| of the ‘ Tree of the Benediction.’ 


subterranean passage which is cut into the solid rock to its 
base, and forms an exit for troops if required. 

Descending the path again, we came to a small natural 
cave, and continuing our descent thence soon found our- 
selves once more in the grove, and, winding round the base 
of the rock, entered the subterranean passage by its mouth, 
and proceeded within till the light had disappeared and we 
alarmed the bats in their darksome retreats, when we were 
obliged to leave the prosecution of our subterranean journey, 
as we had no candles, and might not use them if we had, 
without a previous order from the Commandante of the 
place, who was then absent. 


Giving our cicerone a gratification, we took the road to 
Tacubaia, where there is a famous tree known by the name 
On a former occasion, I 

had made a Sunday visit to this city, the favorite resort of 
the President Santa Ana. I was then determined to see him 
at a cock-fight, which has been his favorite amusement for 
many years. Entry half a dollar, and seated myself with 
others round an arena where betting was going on at a brisk 
rate. The birds, thorough bred, were made enraged with 
each other, having each of them a fine steel knife attached to 
one leg where nature has given them a spur. Ona sudden, 
when their rage is up, the case is withdrawn, and a short but 
sanguinary conflict ensues, bets run high, and ounces are lost 
and won, which is determined by the death of one or both. 
I think I saw nine or ten pair fight. Usually one kills the 
other in about 4 minutes, though I saw two battles in which 
each killed his opponent at the same effort ; the fatal knife 
had buried its keen edge in the heart of each, and both drop- 
ped dead at the same instant. Such is the mean and pitiful 
| employment of the would-be great men of this country on 
| high days and holidays. I wished to have made my exit an 
| hour before I did, but they would let no one out till the bet- 
| ting was adjusted. The President, attended by some priests, 
was all the time in the judge's box. 





Leaving Tacubaia, you pursue the highway to Toluca (the 
capital of the State of Mexico) for some distance ; and, after 
rising considerably as you proceed, on looking back towards 
the Eastern horizon, the eyes are regaled with a beautiful 
view of the lagunas and the city, together with the peaks of 
Popocatapetl and the Malinchi ; and the scenery before you, 
though barren, becomes romantic. At about 16 miles from 
Mexico, you turn off into a ravine, the descent of which is so 
rough and precipitous that you are forced to get off your ani- 
mal to allow him to proceed with more ease. Entering the 
Barranca, you find yourself in a valley, the boundary moun- 
tains of which, on the opposite side, rise to a considerable 
height, and are crowned with a magnificent forest of pines. 
The vale itself is very picturesque and overspread with va- 
rious species of evergreens; a small: but noisy brook has 
been busily wearing its channel for itself ever since time be- 
gap, among the overhanging foliage bright with many a flow- 
er ; and in two places you cross it over bridges of rural con- 
struction—the one of logs covered with earth, and the other 
of stone, but so thin that it seems to hang like Mahomet's 
coffin, twixt heaven and earth, and threatens to give way 
under your horse's hoofs. 

On approaching the limits of the valley, the cedar comes 
into view. But soon the roal winds on the side of a pine- 
crowned height completely shaded from the sun, the deli- 
cious freshness of which is indescribable: a cooler spot I 
never visited. From this place the ascent is rapid, and, in 
dismounting and leading your horse, the rarity of the atmos- 
phere and the necessary eflort sensibly affect the respiration. 
For the last league the road is paved, and bounded on both 
sides by a low wall. 

After toiling your upward way so far, it is but fair to ex- 
pect some remuneration for the trouble in the object of your 
search ; and you are certainly gratified in this respect. On 








arriving at the entrance to a large field, formerly kept under 
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culture by the monks, (and at the further end of which is the 
Convent called the ‘ Desierto,’) there is a hermit’s céll, con- 
sisting of five small chambers, and so overhung with trees 
and bushes that not a ray of the sun ever wanders into its 
hallowed precincts; and in consequence of this and its 
height, it is not only cool but almost freezing, at least to the 
sensation. On one of the walls can just be discerned parts 
of the faded figure of a Madonna or some other religious por- 
trait, but so destroyed by time and damp that only a minute 
inspection will perceive it has been a painting. 

Arrived at the ‘ Desierto,’ we put our horses into the care 
of our guide and proceeded to make our reconnoisances. The 
building has been an extensive Convent of Carmelites, but is 
now in a state of ruin and desolation. ‘The walls are inscri- 
bed with the names of all the strangers who have visited it, 
and the floors are continually pillaged of the bricks of which 
they are composed, by the neighboring inhabitants. It has 
been deserted for many years by its monastic tenants, on ac- 
count of the excessive dampness which reigns throughout.— 
The beams are decayed ; the paintings removed to the new 
Convent, about seven leagues distant, to which the brother- 
hood have retired; the walls are in many parts incrusted 
with the salt-petre which has been forming upon them for 
years—its fine crystals and spicule frequently assuming the 
form of snow. 

The view from the roof is grand. Situated on the rise of a 
valley, you see on one side the deepening basin yawning be- 
fore you, while the prospect is bounded on all sides by noble 
pine-crowned hills, except towards the East, where a break 
occurs in the ridge and opens upon the distant lakes. Soli- 
tary and shut out from the ordinary communication of man- 
kind, it certainly was not an ill-chosen spot for such fanciful 
souls as imagine that God can be better served in solitude 
and seclusion than in the busy walks of life. 

Descending to the ground plan, we procured a guide to 
show us the subterranean works—and here my trouble was 
repaid. With some bits of light-wood for torches, we en- 
tered an opening which is coneealed from strangers by a 
quantity of brushwood ; and, after going down a short wind- 
ing staircase and descending gradually through a narrow pas- 
sage, we came to a body of light which descended from an 
opening in the dome of a large vault, whose dank and green 
walls exhibited the foxy roots of the neighboring trees, 

which seemed to have penetrated this hidden recess for the 
sake of the stillness that eternally reigns there. 

After satisfying our curiosity here in examining what ap- 
peared to be a water-way passing through the vault, we fol- 
lowed our guide to another subterraneous communication 
leading from the first. It consisted of a narrow passage form- 


by no means displeased with our excursion. Yet I have 
been informed since that there is a very extensive subterra- 
nean communication leading from the high road to the ‘ De- 
sierto,’ which very few know of, as well as another below 
that which we explored. Ss. W. 


For the New-Yorker. 
FAREWELL TO HOME, 

Apbiev, my own loved home, 

With thy bright and sunny smiles ; 
I leave thee hence to roam 

*Mid the world’s deep, thick’ning wiles: 
Thy soft glad voice no more shall be 
A spirit-spell to welcome me. 


I go where mellow skies 

With radiant tints are glowing, 
Where joyous notes arise, 

From deep, pure fountains flowing ; 
But not where Love shall beam for me, 
With holier light than now I see. 


I go where Music’s band 
Shall chase the festive hours; 
I go to a bright, fair land, 
Bedecked with waving flowers; 
But the flowers’sfair hue and music’s breath 
Are far less sweet than my native heath. 


I go where clustering vines 

*Mid the southern clime grow sweet, 
Where living verdure twines 

Rich ’neath the wanderer’s feet; 
But the purple juice and verdure’s charm 
Have stronger ties for a heart less warm. 


I go where friends will greet 
With the tones 1 love full well, 
Where the heart's quick throb shall meet 
Its deep re-echoing spell ; 
But Melody’s loveliest tones are set 
In the voice of home we can ne'er forget. 
Brooklyn, June 13, 1836, Dei ANN. 








For the New-Vorker. 
DU MAS, THE FRENCH DRAMATIST. 

A new piece, from the pen of this notorious writer, has 
been lately acted in Paris, which is said to surpass in extra- 
vagance and atrocity all his former productions—an cmi- 
nence hard enough for any single drama to obtain. That 
‘** Don Juan de Marana, or The Fall of an Angel” can actu- 
ally compete with any of its predecessors for the palm of hor- 
rors, we, however, venture to assure our dubious readers. — 
The play commences by a conversation between the good 
and evil angel of the hero ; the latter power is in bondage to 
the former, and can only be at liberty to accompfish his de- 
moniacal designs when one of the two sons of the old Count 





ing the four sides of an extensive square, where for the most 
part there was no light, save now and then a narrow niche 
overgrown with brushwood, which only served to render the 
gloom more intoierable by the few straggling rays that found 
their devious way into these abodes of misery, and which 
could only serve to distort objects and work upon credulous 
minds. ‘The low and vaulted roof, festooned in many purts 
with the roots of trees, was tenanted by tribes of bats; and, 
as you followed the flickering and uncertain light with yeur 
hat in your hand, their damply cold and loathsome bodies 
struck the advancing forehead as they swung from the pend- 
ant fibres, and almost made the blood run cold. 


Turning to the guide, I inquired what could have been the 
use of the place, and received for answer, “‘ Para castigar 4 
los padrecitos,” (to punish the fathers)—and I asked no more, 
for these few words conveyed as much meaning as a volume. 
Solitary confinement for trifling offences, as wellas for heavy 
ones, was no doubt the object of the construction; and a 
more horrid place can hardly be conceived. It can scarcely 
be doubted that souls sufficiently fanatical could be found 
who would do periodical penance also for past sins in these 
baleful dungeons. Here also, perhaps, many such a secret 
conclave may have met as Scott so beautifully pictures in 
his Marmion to have met to decide the fate of Constance de 
Beverley ; and many a deed as atrocious may have -been 
consummated there. 

The sunshine, on my return to the upper air, was heaven ; 
and, after entering an Indian hut and making a meal upon 
chili and tortillas—all that can be got in these places—we 


de Marana—Don Juan or Don Jos¢—shall commit a crime. 
The hopeful Don Juan does not leave his attendant spirit long 
in expectation, but plunges directly into every species of 
dissipation, and even asks if his father, who is upon his 
deathbed, will soon die. The old count expires; but, before 
the event takes place, Juan compels the priest who attends 
him to prevent him from signing a paper by which he recog- 
nizes as his heir Don Jose, his son by a former marriage.— 
The priest manifests some qualins of conscience, which Juan 
eases by giving him a passage to the other world. He then, 
by virtue of the unsigned document, drives his elder brother 
from his paternal inheritance, and carries off his betrothed 
bride. ‘This incident in the drama is taken from a German 
piece entitled “ Olgierd and Olga.” 

Don Jose, who, without the acknowledgement of his birth, 
is nothing but a serf, deprived of his name, his patrimony and 
his bride, can do no better than sell himself to the devil, 
which he accordingly does, and they forthwith prepare to de- 
seend to the abode of the dead, and compel the defunct 
Count to sign the writing he had left incomplete on earth. 

The next scene is in heaven, where an angel with more 
curiosity than discretion petitions the Virgin that she may 
dwell for a season upon earth in human form, and know 
something more of this fair world. The scenes change to 
various places, as the author records the successive crimes 
and inurders of his hero. 

Don Jose takes his first step toward vengeance by obtain- 
ing from his deceased father the desired acknowledgement, 
while his brother becomes more and more fit for the punish- 








mounted our horses and returned to the city before nightfall, 


= . nye - 
nun, Martha, who is no other than the indiscreet angel, to 
join in his wickedness, and meet him at night in a church, 
which he, on entering, profanes with such horrible blasphe- 
mies that he provokes the wrath of a statue, which, on his 
refusal to be silent at its bidding, takes him by the hair and 
hurls him to the ground. A procession of phantoms then 
passes before him, each in turn announcing its name. as one 
of his victims : 
‘“*T am Mortez, whom you slew in a revel.” 
“Tam Carolina, whom you caused to die in despair !” 
“Tam Terese, whom you tore from your brother, and 
abandoned !’’ 
A fourth—“T am Inez de Oyedo, whom you poisoned !” 
&c. &c.—These put us in mind of the ghosts of King Rich- 
ard IJI.—Don Juan after the vision becomes a monk. 
Don Jose, newly arrived from hell with his attendant de- 
mon, challenges his brother, who at first answers his defiance 
by declaring that his holy profession forbids him the use of 
arms, but, on further provocation, engages in the combat, 
kills Jose, and escapes from the convent. 
Meanwhile Martha, who is near her end, signs with her 
blood one of the old compacts with Satan, by which she 
agrees to deliver up her soul, provided she is restored to 
Don Juan. The hero revives her dead body by the aid of 
the fiend, and carries her off on a black steed, like the spec- 
tre in the ballad of Burger—with this difference, that here 
the living runs away with the dead. The riders arrive at a 
palace, in which the devil gives them a masked ball, where 
the guests consis¢ of the spectres aforementioned—Mortez, 
Carolina, Terese, Inez, &c. They disappear in the flames, 
and, his hour having at last coms, Don Juan expires, toge- 
ther with Martha. 

What is to become of the good taste of the populace of 
Paris, who throng to witness a spectacle like this? We 
shrewdly suspect it has been long ago frightened into non- 
existence by the monstrous conceptions of Dumas and his 
cotemporaries and imitators in the disgusting and the horri- 
ble. We know not, in truth, where the accomplished drama- 
tist means to stop. Heaven, and a place now quite familiar 
to Parisian ears, are no longer safe from his intrusion. 








The author's plagiarisms in this piece are perpetrated with 
a bold less scrupulous than ever. It is a collection of 
the most atrocious s¢enes and incidents from various roman- 
ces and dramas within recollection. Moliere, Goéthe, Mull- 
ner, Scott, Lewis and Shakspeare contribute moreels to this 
feast of horrors, of which M. Dumas intends his readers shall 
sup full. We charitably hope the authors he has robbed will 
not haunt him after the fashion of Mortez, Teresa & Co. or 
the spectres on the field of Salisbury. E. 








For the New-Yorker. 
PHILOSOPHY OF BLUSHING, 

WHEN young Creation hailed the god of day, 

The conscious heavens blushed in the magic ray ; 

And the bright clouds, that caught his latest smile, 

Back to the world blushed gloriously the while. 

‘Thus speaks the language of seraphic light, 

Wherever spirits of two worlds unite. 

Earth’s radiant forms with Heaven's still proudly vie, 

The roseate flower-queen with the rainbow’s dye; 

And modestly, amid the gorgeous glow, 

The star-fires rival countless gems below. 

Ambrosial fruits the spirit-flume disclose, 

And the vine’s nectar all-rubescent flows ; 

While rubier dyes suffuse, in mystic strife, 

The spirit-current of the fount of life. 

Yet even here, where all seems darkly sealed, 

One glorious mystery opens half revealed. 

To bless lone man, the heavens and earth combine 

To sum their beauties in a form divine ; 

Nature is rifled of her every sweet, 

And, one grace more, the goddess is complete. 

The ethereal fervors of the sun-lit heaven 

To the fine channels of her heart are given ; 

And when Heaven bids the fount of love outgu 

The electric transfer wakes the tell-tale Blush. 
Cineiunati, 1836. pide iiainas. 20. 

Draixixe or New-Orirans.—Some Yankee or Freneb- 
man—perhaps a French Yankee—has invented a machine 
which ‘is to drain the city of its stagnant water, tadpoles, 
yellow fever, and all other nuisances, in a wond short 
space of time. It is said that it will discharge 2,000 gal- 
lons of water into the Mississippi per minute—not reckoning 














ment he designs to wreak upon him, Don Juan wins ovtr a 


alligators and dead negroes. (Sun. 
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For the New-Yorker. 
THE DYING CHIEFTAIN: 
List, list to me, Maiden, ’mid wounded and dying, 
On the red couch of battle thy lover is lying: 
The cold damp of Death gathers o’er his pale brow, 
‘My Mary!” he murmured, ‘ oh where art thou now 1 


Around him is raging the tumult of strife, 

While fast from his wounds flows the warm tide of life ; 
Bathed in gore by his side lie his helmet and crest, 

For the lance of the foeman is deep in his breast. 


Quench’d for aye is the eagle-glauce, haughty and clear, 
He beholds not the rushing on sabre and spear: 
Unheeded by him now is Valor’s proud cry— 

On, on to the charge! let us conquer or die! 


Low, low on the field lies his war-steed and pennon— 
His funeral dirge ia the thunder of cannon: 

In the zenith of glory, of youth, and of bloom, 

He descends to a dreary and flowerless tomb. 


—Not flowerless! the laurel in glory shall wave 

Its evergreen branches above his lone grave ; 

And brave hearts will weep that the halo of light, 

Fame shed ‘round his path fades in Death’s sombre night. 


The conflict is over—Life’s warfare is ended, 

The name of his Love with his last sigh was blended: 

Then weep not, fair maiden, for him thou didst love 

Now in bliss reigns on high with the ransomed above. 
Schodack Landing, June, 1336, Istpore. 





From the Western Literary Journal. 
BLACK-EYED SUE. 


Sux THornTon was certainly the most magical crea- 
ture of whom the town could boast. She was the owner 
of a brilliant black eye, a fair brow, shadowed by very dark 
tresses, a red cheek and smiling mouth, a splendid form, 
and a foot which would have been admired in China.— 
With an everlasting flow of vivacity, decided talent and 
quite an amisble disposition, she was altogether one of 
those girls with whom a sensible man falls in love extem- 
poraneously, and for whose hand, were he a monarch, he 
would forfeit his kingdom. 


Our hero, that is to say myself, Harry Luckless, modest- 
ly speaking was a comely personage. He had a fine leg 
and wore a tight pantaloon very genteelly—hair muchlike 
Byron’s—and a manner which was admired by the girls 
and envied by the men. The first time on which I met 
Miss Susan was at 4 large party, where she looked like 
Venus in the Mitx Matp’s path, decidedly and far-away 
the most brilliant of all the breathing creatures who were 
killing hearts around her. We immediately became mutu- 
ally interested ; and I recollect that as we promenaded to- 
gether, I could not help glancing into a large looking-glass, 
for it seemed to me that take us two out and out, we 
were rather the properest looking couple on whom the eye 
of man or woman oft rests delighted! 

There is a sort of modesty which Will Honeycomb calis 
the outrageous, for which I care not a tittle. I am per- 
fectly aware of all my defects, as well as my merits, and it 
therefore becomes me to say that at that period I was 
quite as eligible a match for a well-meaning girl as the 








“Oh, yes—yes—I recollect it perfectly well. Don’t 
you think Miss Susan, that Vivian is a splendid hero ?” 
“* So-far as his intellect goes, I certainly do. Do you 
know that you often remind me of him ?” 
“ No—in what respect ?’’—said I, eagerly. 
“Why, you are tolerably good-looking, apt at maneu- 
vering, at flattery and good dinners, and withal, quite 
self possessed when one is inclined to think you rather 
impudent.” 
“If I thought you believed what you said, Susan, I 
would run and jump into the river without parley.” 
“ Well, I advise you to start off, sir, for L assure you J 
believe every word I said.” 
“‘ Now, Miss, | won’t drown myself for spite. It might 
be advisable to take a leap into the flood however, after the 
manner of Sappho, and cure my heart of love.” 
“If you have any of that useless commudity about you, 
I would advise you to take the lover’s leap. It would 
delight me to see you floundering about in the waters, and 
your ghost certainly would frighten the little fishes into 
ecstacies.”” 
“« But suppose I should get drowned?” 
“Why, then I would writ2 your epitaph, and shortly 
after become a subject for the doctors—presenting the 
rare spectacle of a young lady pining away into the land 
of shadows of a broken heart.” 
What fools the railery of a pretty gitl makes of the best 
of us! [couldn't saya word by way of retort. 
“Come, let’s sit down on this log,” said I. 
were seated. 
“* How beautiful the Ohio looks by moonlight,” said I, 
“and yonder hills look like the residences of fairies and 
spirits disembodied of their clay.” 
“ Yes—this is a splendid night. Let’s see—what’s that 
Tom Moore has about Isis in his far-famed Epicurean: 
‘Tt was one of those sweet nights 

When Isis, the sweet star of lovers, lights 

Her bridal crescent o’er the holy stream’ "— 
“That is, just such a night as this is, I suppose, Mr. 
Luckless.”’ 
“* Very likely—I sometimes wish I had lived in Egypt. 
[ love their superstitions.” 
“‘ And then you might have been worshipped.” 
“ How ?” 
“ You know calves were sacred, and adored.” 
“* Now that’s too bad, Susan—and just when I was go- 
ing to be extremely interesting and romantic on the sub- 
ject of Grecian and Egyptian Mythology—about Is‘s and 
Osiris, Typhon, who will get you if you don’t reform, and 
all the rest of their ten thousand deities.” 
_“Tamsorry I lost adisquisition by my remark ; bat con- 
sider, it was so irresistibly appropriate !”” 
“ Susan, I will postpone my disquision for the purpose 
of hearing you sing.” 
** Well—what will you have?” 
‘“* Meet me by moonlight alone.” 
“T have met you by moonlight alone—and what more 
would you have?” 
“The song.” 
And she did sing it with a heavenly melody, there by 
the river side, and with the moon looking socalmly down 
upon her beautiful face. The echoes died away in the 
mingling waters, and as for my heart, its peace was unu- 
sually disturbed, for never did I gaze on any one who look- 
ed the music she sang so perfectly. 


After she finished, we arose and started for home. 


And we 











town presented. And in sooth, I was a popular fel- 
low with the ladies. I suspect I received more heavenly 
smiles than any one else; and as to kisses, I could get 
them just where I pleased. I was poet laureate to the 
sex; and have at times had on my hands quite a library 
of albums, in which it was my wont to write stanzas, 
which put all suspicion to rest by convincing their own- 
ers that I was not only a poet but a lover, and that they 
severally were the special objects of my boundless idolatry. 

I was just twenty-one years and seventeen days old 
when I encountered Miss Susan. I had not yet gone 
through the ordeal of fire, and consequently my affec- 
tions were fresh, tender and unseared. I was not long in 
determining on the propriety of marrying her, and com- 
menced a regular series of attentions, with a direct eye to 
motrimony. 

_L called on Susan on one of the sweetest moonlight 
nights that ever scattered romance on the love-making 
month of May. My charmer sat at the window ; and after 
the usual preliminaries about health had been gotten 
through with, I proposed that we should take a walk.— 
She assented, and soon might have been hanging to m 
arm, sauntering along, and turning up her glorious dark 
eye at me, after a fashion that made me feel curious I as- 
sure you. 

° How superlatively simple it is,” said I, “in people 
to stay within doors on such a night as this, when they 
a be out refreshing their cheeks in the aoftwind, and 
re teshing their affections with the breath of love.” 

“ Yes,” minced my charmer—“ Isn't that a glorious 
} seg to the moon, and a splendid scene in Vivian 

rey? You know what I have reference to, Mr. Luck- 
less,—that scene in which Vivian stands in the old gallery, 
and Mrs. Felix Lorraine comes in and fastens her: :f on 


Now, gentle reader, I do not mean to make a brag scene 
out of the foregoing; my only object was to ventilate my 
heroine, and let you into a few of the mysteries of her 
being.—And trusting that I have accomplished that much, 
we will now with your permission, attend to other mat- | 
ters.—On the very next night, I introduced an old bach- 
elor friend of mine to Susan. He was near forty, rather 
dry, and very rich. When we left the house, Mr. Richard 
Worthall, for that was his name, told me that he admired 
my fancy deusedly. 

I frequently met him there afterwards ; and in less than 
a atoth, I thought the old gentleman showed the premon- 
itories of a decided case of love. I took it to be rather a 
curious conjuncture, but amused myself very much at the 
fellow’s vanity, in supposing that he could get such a gir! 
as Susan Thornton to wed him. particularly when there | 
was so strong a probability that she whould —- be | 
honored with the offer of the hand of Mr. Harry Luckl>ss. | 
I say I was surprised; but when I reflected that love | 
makes fools of the greatest men, [ was satisfied that the 
folly of my friend Dick Worthall was quite excusable. 1) 
smiled at the prospect of such a rival, and suffered him to 
go on his own way, believing that he would come to ged 
senses during the moment on which he should make a 
declaration. As the season advanced, Susan and her | 
cousin Sally Thornton made up their minds to make an | 
invasion of the —— Springs. Mr. Worthall proposed to | 
me that he and; I should offer our services as gallants to| 
the ladies. Ihad but one objection, and that was that | 
had not the wherewith; and as my practice was but slight. 
there was no prospect of my ability being increased very 
soon. My friend offered to loan me a sum sufficient to pay 














him, with the grasp of a tiger.” 





soon agreed on, and we made preparations for a two 
weeks’ visit to the springs. 

‘The day arrived on which we were to start; and I by 
this time became convinced that Worthall intended to 
bear the fair one to the altar, if he could in any way gain 
her consent. Now did not believe that Susan could 
possibly think of him, while I, his superior in every thing, 
only awaited a fair opportunity to disburthen my heart of 
its burning tide of passion. But notwithstanding my self- 
confidence, I could not help feeling occasionally a slight 
pang of jealousy, as | regarded W orthall’s kindnesses, and 
the apparent gratefulness with which Susan received 
them. No, it could not be—she had too much sense to 
sacrifice herself to one so old merely because be had cash. 
Her heart harbored not so impure a desire as avarice. 
One so young, so gifted, so beautiful, would not sell her 
charms to Mammon—and I spurned the thought as unholy, 
and anticipated the day as not very distant on which the 
irrevocable link should bind our twain destinies together. 

Thus stood affairs at the time of our departure for the 
—— Springs. 

Midsummer's sun was blazing in the heavens and scorch- 
ing the earth when we got into quarters at the Springs. 
Every body was there from the loud mouthed politician to 
the impalpable dandy. The Springs you know are the 
resort of all those ladies who are in the market; and the 
romance ot! their vicinity has a most unquestionable ten- 
dency to develope the germs of the tenderest passions. 
For myself, I was already in about as pretty a plight as 
love could place me, when I arrived ; and it seemed to me 
that every body else’s business there was to procure sweet- 
hearts. Susan was the lioness, bona fide and inapproach- 
able. The fresh air of the country gave additional fresh- 
ness to her charms, and she looked and moved the imper- 
sonation of loveliness—the empress of that empire of love. 

‘There was much other beauty there; but she was like 
Sirius among the fixed stars. Other ladies might look the 
missiles of love, but her arrowy glances struck with uner- 
ring precision. 

Had { not felt so sure of the success of my suit, I cer- 
tainly should have been much troubled with the attentions 
which my charmer was greeted with in every direction. 
My good friend, Mr. Worthall, to be sure, was very 
devoted, but what had I to fear from one of his age and 
pretensions ? 

‘Two weeks had been wasted, and we were to return 
home on the next morning. In the evening a company 
of us started out ona walk. I took my proper place 
along-side of Susan, evidently to the chagrin of Dick, who 
hated the consignment to Miss Sally, when her peerless 
cousin was at hand. We wandered about a good deal; 
and at length I managed to extricate my companion and 
myself from the rest of the company. e roved about; 
and arriving on the bank of a noisy stream, Susan said 
she was quite wearied out, and seated herself on a rock, 
to wait, as she said, for the rest. I placed?myself at the 
lady’s feet. The moon was visible through the branches 
over us, and as the beams played on Susan’s features, she 
looked to me the very image of all that poet in his rapt 
mood had ever dreamed of. The water-falls beneuth us 
flung magic on the scene, and I felt that the hand of fate 
was on the curtain of my destiny. 

“What makes you sombre—‘ has sorrow thy young 
heart shaded ;’ or have you very unpoetically got the 
blues ?’’—said Susan. 

“I was thinking ”’— 

‘““Why do you think?” interrupted Susan. “TI can 
assure yor that it is very preposterous to be thinking at 
such a time as this. ‘Thinking, when the moon-beams are 
dancing among the leaves which shade you; thinking, 
when the melody of the waters is ringing in the air; 
thinking, when I am beside you; fie, fie, Mr. Harry Luck- 
less, rally, and be yourself again.” 

“What would you have me do, at such a season,—be 
as barren of thought as the rock beneath you?” 

* By no means. On such occasions | always resign 
myself to the spirit which is abroad, and drink deeply of 
the feelings which it arouses. ‘To be sure, I like the crazy 
whirl of thought which the magic that rules this place is 
so well calculated to produce; but then, I like the feelings 
it awakens to be miugled with them, that I may revel in 
their united and intense excitement.” 

“I do feel an intense excitement, Susan”—said I, grasp- 
ing the small soft hand which lay before me—* } do feel 
an intense excitement. I think, my thoughts are as one: 
[ feel, but have one only feeling. Here beneath these 
trees, and in the presence of the wildly romantic spirit 
which we both admit, I declare’’— 

“Stop! hush! hush !’’ exclaimed Susan, in a loud whis- 
per—‘‘stop, here comes Mr. Worthall and Sally.” 

She sprang to ber feet, and waved her hand toward me, 
which I grasped and pressed to my lips. That kiss, 
thought Cask our destinies—and I was imparadised. 

“Ah! we've caught the truants at last,’’ exclaimed Dick, 
ashe came up with cousin Sally on his dexter arm. ‘“‘ Why, 
what in the name of all that’s wonderful, Miss Susan, 
have you and Mr. Luckless been at.” 

“Oh, he’s been charming me here with his poetry. Mr. 








my expenses, if | would arrange the matter with the ladies, | 
and I consented. The preliminaries of our journey were 


trempeg you know, has a great deal of romance and fic- 
tion in his composition, and he has been entertaining me 
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with a rhapsody on the beauty of moonlight, waterfalls, 
and green trees.” Wr 

Give me a girl yet, to get one clear of suspicion, thought 
I. Her words evidently mollified the expression of min- 
gled anxiety and agony which sat upon Mr. Worthall’s 
features. I was so full of joy that I could not say a word. 
{ felt that new life had dawned upon me, and was com- 
pletely happy. All fear and jealousy had departed from 
my heart, and I looked upon Susan with a tenderness 
and fondness which I had not previously felt. 

We were to be off on the next morning, bright and 
early. As I ascended to my chainber to retire, I whistled 
some new tune at every step. It seemed that a thousand 
streams of joy and merriment had met, and weredischarg- 
ing themselves on my heart. I retired, but searcely slept 
a wink—and when [ did slumber, I dreamed of Susan, 
and Eden, and El Dorados, and every thing else that was 
lovely. I jumped up with the first grey tints of morning, 
and went forth. I felt like an emancipated spirit on the 
plains ef Paradise. The air was heaveuly, the birds sang 
divinely, and my mind, and heart acknowledged no influ- 
ence at variance with perfect happiness. 

We got home in safety. A letter had arrived during 
my absence, which stated that my presence was necessary 
elsewhere during the ensuing two weeks. I was com- 
pelled to go, althongh it seemed that L was going out of 
the world, in leaving the neighboriiood of Susun—now, 
as I understood matters, my betrothed—aithough | had no 
opportunity of finishing the speech which I had commen- 
ced, and which was interrupted iu so untimely a manner, 
by my friend and hopeless rival, Dick Worthall. 

[ thought of nothing but Susan during my absence. On 
the day of my return, as I was winding my way towards 
her residence, | was overtaken by Mr. Worthall, who 
said he had something very joyful, which he wanted to tell 
me. I went along with him to his room, berating him all 
the way, for occupying time which I wished to spend with 
a more iuteresting personage. 

We entered Dick’s room, and he drew a cork froma 
bottle of first rate champaign, and we sat down to sip it, 
and discnss the important affair which he had to tell me. 
po Oa filled the glasses, he ‘turned his eye on me, and 
said — 

‘“* T owe you a debt of gratitude, my dear fellow.” 

“* For what!” 

“ For introducing me to Miss Thornton.” 

“ Not at all—you know that whenever I canin any wise 
advance your interests or happiness, you have but to com- 
mand my services,” said I, thinking of the hundred 
dollars, and several other small sums for which I was in- 
debted to him. 

“A toast, Mr. Luckless—Here’s health and happiness 
to the lady fair, under approaching axspices.” 

I responded to it, with all my heart. and emptied my 
glass. As he refilled it, I enquired, ‘“‘ Why then, she has 
been telling you wha iI expected, like most other ladies, 
she would have kept secret?” 

“Oh, yes! she has told me a thousand secrets. The 
thing is fixed.” 

I thought it somewhat strange, that Susan should have 
made a confidant of him, and let him into the secret of 
our engagement, for I certainly felt my faith plighted, by 
my word and act at the Springs. 

“Tue relations subsisting between yourself, Miss 
Thornton, and myself, are of so social a nature, as imme- 
diately to point you out as the most suitable person to 
assist us on that most momentous of occasions.” 

What the deuce does he mean, thonght I. 

“ You look surprised,” said he. ‘1 was of the impres- 
sion that your penetration had revealed to you the fuct of 
our attachmeut, and that you had anticipated the engage- 
ment which took place between us, night before last. 
Bless me, Henry, you look pale—what’s the matter—are 
you sick?” 

[ choked—suppressed my feelings—and tried to sum- 
mon up my self-pussession. If the house had given way 
beneath us, | could not have been more astonished than 
when | heard Dick’s announcement. 1 answered— 

“ Yes—I’m devilish sick—I've been so for the last two 
or three days-—I must go and take something tocure me— 
I will see you again, Mr. Worthall. Good morning.” 

I passed rapidly to my oflice. There was a whirlzoo!l 
of feeling in my breast. In half an hour, I became more 
calm. Andcan she be false? Was not her conduct at 
the Springs, on that brightest of nights, in my past history, 
indieative of a favorable response to the declaration which 
she must have understood. ‘There is some mista‘se—some 
mystery—much wrong, in this business, and [ must pry 
into it. I will keep a stiff upjer lip, and she shall not see 
my mortification or anguish. ‘Thus thonght I, and rising, 
I lefi the office, and proceed to Mr. ‘Thornton’s, I enter- 
ed, shook hands with Susan, who looked qaite as blooin- 
ing asever. Ina few minutes, Ll asked— 

“Is what Mr. Worthall told me this morning true ?” 

She binshed, and asked what I referred to. 

“ Why, he has intimated that you and he are engaged.” 
I replied with evident emotion. 

“And he makes you his cunfidante, and you wish me 
to confer the samehonor on you”—she said, ina light tone. 


I declared the passion which I have long felt for you, at 
the Springs, it was my understanding that we were of 
one heart and one mind.” 

She looked astonished, and I went on—“ You heard 
my story until we were interrupted, and then you gave 
me your hand, which act, L of course, construed most fa- 
vorably to my hopes.” 

“ Well, now, Mr. Luckless, I do think that you can 
only blame yourself, if you are involved in difliculties. I 
recollect everything which occurred ; aud when I waved 
my hand-towards you, | only meant that you should say no 
more; and if yon put any other construction on it, you 
did me injustice.” ’ 

“ And myself, also,” I replied ; and assuming an indif- 
ferent tone, I continued, “1 see how it is—my cake’s all 
dough, and that’s all about it. Mr. Worthall has honor- 
ed me with an invitation to play part the second, on that 
occasion—Suean, can’t I be the first character ?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“ Well, I'm in a lovely predicament without donbt— 
sieged and sacked—without a shilling. and without a sweet- 
heart.” 

**T hope I shall not lose your friendship ?” 

* You never had it, Miss—so cold a feeling was never 
thought of, when I dreamed of you.” 

“Mr. Luckless I have always been very free and 
open to you; and ladies in love, are always reserved ; 
and I should have thought that your sagacity would have 
taught yon that T regarded you as a brother.” 

Aud Mr. Worthall as a grandfather” —I added. 

Susan burst into tears, and I, feeling a tender mood 
coming over me, gave her a parting salutation, and hur- 
ried away. 

1 concluded to serve as groomsman, and to hide if pos- 
sible all feelings of the disappointed lover from the eyes 
of the world. I acted my part so well, that no one, to 
this day, save Worthall and Susan, now his lady, knows 
or suspects aught of the truth. . om. 8. 

THE DEATH OF CLAPPERTON. 
An Afric’s sunset, and he lay 
Upon his sandy bed, 
While the broad sinking star of day 
Flash’d fiercely on his head ; 
The desert without shade or zound, 
Stretch’d like eternity around. 


He bent his dim dilated eye 
On the approaching night, 

Nought but a broad and blistering sky 
Smote on his fever’d sight ; 

A fiery firmament, a sphere 

Without one shade or flow’ret near. 


One star arose—his memory flew 
Far o’er the ecean’s breast, 
To that proud isle, amid the blue, 
Bright billows of the west! 
That land where pass’d youth’s hours of glee, 
Like music o’er a summer sea. 


He gaw her thousand hills again, 
Their pine-clad summits steep, 
Amid the sky’s unbounded plain ; 
He saw that Sabbath sieep, 
Which hanga so sweetly o’er each glen, 
Where wander Scotland’s free-born men. 


He saw the lone and broomy braee ; 
The blackbird’s cheerful strain, 

Which cheer’d him in his boyhood days, 
Crept to his soul again! 

He turn’d and gaz’d on Afric’s sky,— 

The vulture only made reply. 

* ” ~ ” * ” ” 


The fiery sun went down, the sand 
Darken’d benenth the foot 

Of midnight, in a stranger land 
That generous heart grew mute, 

And, oh! will dim Oblivion spread 

Her pall of silence o’er his head ? 


No! honest tongues will speak thy praise 
In hall and evttage hearth; 
For thou hast shed another blaze 
O’er thy fair land of birth! 
Though Death bas hushed the millien’s shout, 
He has not struck thy candle out. 
Dugzid Moore's Poews. 





PartiaweEnTary Rerorm.—Mr. Sheridan, as is well 
known, represented the borough of Stafford. On one oc- 
casion, when the election was over, he and a party of his 
friends and supporters met a body of the electors at dinner. 
After dinner the toast of “ Parliamentary Reform” was 
proposed—a toast at which, as Mr. Sheridan used to ob- 





serve, he trembled, fearing it would not be popular in 
in such a place. His astonishment and delight were very 
great, however, to find it received with the utmost enthn- 
siasm. When it had been diunk, a gentleman of Stafford 
rose, and said, it had afforded him the highest gratification 
to heer that toast proposed ; for under the existing system 
there were in the House of Commons some men, so base, 
so lost to all sense of decency, as to suffer themselves to be 


From ‘ Etkswatawa, or the Prophet of the West.’ 
SNAKE FIGHT AND BEAR CHASE, 

“Rolfe,” said Earth, ‘I never saw a good reason 
a man being serious when he could be Speerful: oer 
if you want to be serious, I'll tell you a story ;—I'll tell 
you one that made me serious once for a whole day.” 

“ Then give it to us,” said Rolfe. 

* Very well,” said Earth, “be all attention, and you 
shall hear it.’ 

“Tam,” said Rolfe. 

“ Well,” began Earth, “I was living, when it happen- 
ed, upon that piece of land I bought of the ’squire, and a 
hard bargain it was—I think he gouged me in that trade ; 
but that’s neither here nor there ;—I said before, I was 
living on it. J had been hard at work for several weeks, 
killing a parcel of trees, and trying to get ready a sinall 
clearing for my next year’s crop, when I thought I would 
step over to one of my neighbors, swap a lie or two, and 
hear what was going on. He lived about ten miles off, by 





the near way, but wuch further to go round by the swamp. 
So, taking the near path, I went over one evening, and, 
what I hardly ever did before, I forgot to take my gun 
along. I found the old fellow at home, and as soon-as [ 
got seated, I went hard to work and talked him full. Af 
ter a while he got a chance, and come at me, and he made 
up for lost time ;—he talked me all over and about in spots, 
until I was tired. ‘Then he was just getting under way, 
so [ turned in, and tze next morning, rising up very early, 
I started back.” 

. Well, I think it ought to have made you serioug,” said 

Rolfe. 

Earth was a little confused at Rolfe’s remark, but re- 
plied : 

“Come, Rolfe, don’t judge a man so hard—you won't 
hear me through—TI was just greasing a little, before start- 
ing out.” 

** Go on, then, Earth.” 

“ Well, as I said, | had started back, and had got along 
sume two or three miles;—the sun was rather better 
than an hour high, and every thing was right still, when 1 
saw ’long the path, where a great big bear had turned over 
a log” — 

* How did you know that a large bear turned it over?” 
said Rolfe. 

‘“‘ Because,” said Earth, “the log was a very large one, 
and it was rolled over and over, to a great distance—a 
sunall bear could hardly have moved it, and then he would 
oniy have slipped it ou one side?” 

*- Earth, what do they turn them over for ?” 

“Rolfe, you ax too many questions. They turn them 
— to get the bugs and insects which are generally under 

em.” 

“Then go on, Earth.” 

“* Well, when I saw the signs, I felt mighty bad ;—I had 
no guu—vold Jupe wan’t with me, and I never had been 
known to pass a bear in that way, without taking any no- 
tice at all of him; so, | considered ;—my kuife was in my 
belt, sharp as 1 could wish it;—I took it out and drew 
the edge across my thumb ; I felt satisfied that it woulddo 
me good service, and I started off, determining in my 
own mind that I would at least take a look at him; and, 
if I couldn't do any thing, that then I would go home.— 
Keeping a sharp look out, I got upon his tracks, and fol- 
lowed on; I kept seeing where he had been feeding, and 
after going along for nearly a mile, in a thick place, just 
ahead of me, Icome upon him. He didn’t notice me at 
first; so I stood and looked at him, and raised my arms 
and took sight off my finger, just as if I had a gun. I 
could have biowed him to pieces. But ’twant nothing ;— 
Oh! I did hate it.”—Saying so, Earth took off his hat, 
and rubbed his hair. ‘ He was a peeler; it fairly made 
my mouth water to look athim. But there was no use 
in staying there; so I began to talk to him, and treating 
me with the utmost disgust, he buckled off, and began to 
let himself out, link ata time. I wan't much pleased at 
his conduct, and I knowed, if he would only keep out of 
the swamp, that I could run him on the girth ; sof started 
after him:—he saw me coming, and the way that he and 
[ did curl it for about half an hour, was curions. I tell 
_ what, we made every thing clear the track as we went 
along. 

“ We were going up a hill, and I was gaining on him 
right fast, when all at once I saw him jump, as if over 
something, and change his dircction; aud then sich a rat- 
tling I never did hear. 1 thought there were at least forty 
snakes all up inalump. Sol forgot the bear, and stopp- 
ed to look at em; ands long I had been in the woods had 
never scen any thing like it before. As I stopped, they 
separated, and [ saw there were only two—that they were 
real rattles, taking a regular fight. A fight, Rolfe, you 
know | always see, if there is any chance ; so J jest plant- 
ed myself, determined to look on, and see that they had 
fair play. Both of ’em were larger than the biggest part 
of my arm, and as near as I could guess, about six feet 
long. When they first separated, they crawled off in dif- 
ferent directions a few yards, and then stopping, began to 
lick themselves, just as if they were a couple of dogs.— 
While they were doing this, they would occasionally raise 
their heads, and look about ‘em for a time, and then begin 





elected without putting in the pockets of their voters even a | 





My dear Susan,” said I, taking her by the hand “ when 


single half crown! 





licking agin. They were so long at this, that I began to 
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think that they were not the genuine pluck, but that they 
were getting tired of it, and wanted to crawl off. How- 
ever, L begged their pardons for thinking so hard of ’em, 
for after resting a while, just long enough to cvol off a 
little, one of "em foared; he made a noise like an ox at a 
distance, and I tell you what, | trimbled all over. I then 
noticed them agin, and saw that they were about the same 
size—that one was of a dark, dingy brown color, while 
the other was a wr ve: yaller, covered with dark spots. It 
was the yaller looking one that first roared; and as soon 
as he finished, he’ raised his head about a foot and a 
half high, curved his neck just like a horse, and then 
bringing his tail over his head, jest as if he had been 
wished be began torwave it horizontally. ‘There was a 
string of rattles tojit, about as long as my hand, and he 
shook ’em occasionally. It made the chills creep over 
me to look at him,he seemed to do it so boldly, and I 
thought he merely did it, to have some music to begin the 
war with. 

“ Well, when the yaller one roared, it was just like put- 
ting a shovel of ‘hot coals on the old brown;—he fuirly 
equalled. He was so mad, that in an instant he raised his 
body nearly half as high as he was long, and began to peep 


about him, at the saute time raising his tail up about six | 


inches, and rattling as.if he wouid shake every bone out 
ef his skin. 
like he had an ague. » 

“ But he wan’t satisfied with merely squalling and rat- 
tling; for he quit that, and opening his mouth about wide 
enough for me to get my fist in, began to streich his head 
out, and draw it back; and then such hissing, Rolfe, you 
never did hear. ‘The yaller one stocd his ground like a 
man :—there didn’t seem to be any back out about Lim, and 
when the old brown began to hiss, he opened his mouth 
until [ thought he would swallow himsel!, and the way he 
did blow was nething to nobody. I thought there wasa 
sinall hurricane coming up. ell, now their dander was 


so high, they couldn’t stand it any longer :—so at it they |) 


went. They glided off—their heads and tails were both 
up ;—there wan't more thau about three feet of their bo- 
dies on the ground ;—and they began to encircle each oth- 
er like a couple of chickens. ‘They had now quit hissing 
and squalling, and only rattled once in a while, looking 
each other straight in the face all the time. Every time 
they went round, I saw that they were getting closer and 
closer, and they looked to me just like two fellows of the 
true spunk, whv had stripped and were <yeing each other, 
before taking a round. ‘hey were going at it so serious- 
ly, it naturally made my hair rise up. They were by 
themselves—there was no other snake prescut, to cry hur- 
ra for one, or well done for the other, a thing you know, 
which helps mightily sometimes ;—but they were going to 
try it, rough, roar and tumble for life. 

* Well, now I was jest as much interested as if I had 
come across a couple of men who were going to take a 
brash. I clean forgot the bear, and if the snakes had 
fought till sunset, I meant to see ’em out, and give ’em all 
the fair play I knew how. I Jeft them, you know, circling 
round :—they went ronnd, [ think, as uch as three times, 
when the first thing I knowed, they were both in a knot 
aud sich squeezing and swelling, and rattling ahd creeping 
through one another, I- never seed before in all my born 
days. They would lock their bodies together and twist 
em just like the working of a worm into a eerew, and all 
the time their mouths were so wide open that I thought 
each was trying to swallow the other. 

“ Rolfe, L don’t care what people say, I won't believe 
that snakes have boues in ’em, for you couldn't have tied 
a thread into more knots than [ saw them get intothat day. 
‘They may be filled with small gristles.” 

“Go on with your story, Earth,” said Rolfe. 

“Well, I left ’em kinked up—they were tangled for 
nearly half an hour ;—and what do you suppose | was do- 
ing then?” 
oe Ab! God knows,” said Rolfe, “ it is: more than I can 

* Why, jest looking at ’em, and straining and twisting 
every joint almost ont of place, fullowing them in their 
motions. I did this without knowing it, and | never should 
have found it out. if I hadn't begun to feel sore all over. 

*“* Well, to go back to the snikes:—I now saw that the 
old brown had ketched a double on the bright yaller, aud 
was spinning his neck out, to about the size of my thumb. 

is body now began to unkink, his tongue came wut sev- 
eral inches, and soon alter, poor fellow, the old brown had 
laid him ont, straightas a fishhuok. However, ithad been 
a fair fight, and a bard one, and after it was over, the old 
brown blowed jest like he had ris up from a pond of 
water, where he had been under longer than he wanted 
to, aud crawling off to some distance, stretched out, and 
began to lick himselfy 
_ “Well, | was right sorry, aud I looked on for some 
time, and hardly kuowed what to do; bat I saw ‘twas all 
over, so drawing my knife, | walked up to the bright yal- 


ler, and lifting up his tail, fetched a wipe, and took off his | 


rattles.—{ thought they belonged tome for seeing fair play. 
But to my surpriss, as [ did so, | felt his tail slip trough 
my fingers, and saw that the poor fellow had come to, and 
was moving off. But, Rolfe, in cutting them off, [ wade 
ein rattle, and sich another squall as the old brown did set 





He was proper mad, tell you, and trimbled |; 





up.” Here Earth whistled. “Ee hadn’t been mad 
before :—he now donbled himself up in a hoop, and made 
after me. I streaked it; the faster | run, the more noise 
I made, and looking behind, I saw him rolling on; every 
time he turned over, his eyes come up like two coals of 
fire in a dark night. He gained upon me, so 1 dropped 
the rattles, and as I did so, he settled down upon ‘em, and 
«pun round jest like he was atop. I thought it was « 
good time to get clear, so I slipped off, and continued my 
way home.” 

“And that’s what made yon serious,” said Rolfe. 

_ “No, it a’int,” said Earth; *‘it might have made me se- 
rious; but since you think so lightly of it, I should like to 
| know what would make you serious ?” 
| “ You mistake me, Earth, I do not; it isa good story, 
and I merely asked for information, come, go on.” 

“Well,” said Earth, “since I see you believe in what | 
told you, and know how to appreciate the snakes, I will.” 

= After (left the old brown spinning round, as I was 
saying, | took tke nearest direction, and started off for 
|home; I had walked along, I suppose, that is near as | 
| can come at it, about two miles, 1 me here "twas agin.” 
| What?” said Rolfe. 

“ Why, the same bear that I had gin sich a race in the 
morning. He was setting up in a tree, eating acorns.” 

“ How do you know ‘twas the same?” inquired Rolfe. 

“Do you know your horse ?”’ said Earth. 

, 

“ Well, then I know my bear. And as I was saying, 
jhe was setting up in a tree; 1 looked at him for a while, 
j and then he looked at me. He kuowed | hadn't a gun, 

for he went up a litle higher, and getting out upon a limb, 
began to eat as if [ wan't there. "T'was a mighty trying 
| thing to me, to see him do so, for "twas conduct I wan’t al 

all used to; so I scratched my head a while, and begun to 
| think, and a notion struck me.” 

“ What was it? said Rolfe. 

“ Why, I saw in the first place, that he was a tremend- 
ous fellow; and that the limb he was on was so far from 
any other, that he couldn’t jump off it, without coming 
|down upon the ground; and if be did that, he was so 
heavy, I was pretty sure he would break some of his joints. 
| So I drawed my knife once or twice across my shoe, and 
|started up; every thing went well, the higher I got up, 
the further ont he went upon the limb; his head was from 
| me, and the limb was so small | knowed he couldn't tarn 
round. So l crawled right at once to where it branched 
| off from the tree, and drawing my knife, I determined, it 
| he left that limb. he should jump off. He now began to 
| think how ticklish he was situated, and he was mightily 
j scared; he trimbled all over, and kept squatting us if he 
; world jump, but he couldn't git his courage up ; he then 

tried to turn round, and would have come at me head 
| foremost, but the limb was so small he couldn't, and he | 
| squatied down and cried like a child. He thought he 
|| could make me furgive him, but tw’antnothing. I began 
ito shake, and he slipped, but he caught and swang with | 
his body under the limb; he made a mighty pitiful cry, 
and scrambled up agin. He knew it would’nt do to stay | 
so far ont, that 1 would shake him off,so he began to eo | 
right to where I was, thinking he could back by me. I} 
was laying on the limb, and he run upon me so fast, that | 
he like to have knocked me off. he pressed agin me mighty 
| hard, and I hadn't fair play, but a at my kuife, and 
| making over hand licks, | popped it imto him every time. 
| I hadn’t a good purchase, and he stood it so long, that I 
began to think there was no point to my knife. Butafier | 
a while the metal told; and he backed out, and crawled to- | 
wards the end of the limb agin. I kept seeing him turn | 
his head towards his rump, and I knew then | had been | 
into him. ButI had doue no goed, for there he seemed | 
resolved to stay, L hollowed and shook, and did every 
thing I could, but he would’ut budge an inch. So I re- | 
solved to crawl after him, knowing that if I conld only git | 
one more lick, he would be sure to jump off. It was a | 
mighty ticklish business, but I stretched out, and began | 
to pull myself along, I felt the limb bend, but | saw if I | 
could only get one foot further, [could reach him. Sol | 
drawed myself up, and stretched out:—I heard a mighty | 
crash—and the first thing | kunowed, I waked up abont | 
sunset, jist as if | had ris froma sound sleep. 1 did'nt | 
know where I was, until [ looked about and saw the limb | 
which had been broke off; I saw the priut where be fell, | 
and that was all he left me, so I made tracks for howe, | 
determining that 1 would'nt get into another scrape that | 
day. Now, Rolfe, that’s tne time when I was serious; | 


when | was lying under that tree.”’ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Sr. Peter's Cuunca at Roxe.—The main building is | 
jone hundred and sixty feet in height, and about four | 
|hundred aud seventy-three. fect loug, and covers seven | 





jacres of ground. Miliions ujpou millions, untold, anknowp, | 
| and incaleulable, were expended upon this noble edifice, | 
jjalmost to the ruin of the Papal See. 
| 


\, well’s agent, anthorizing him to offer this distinguished 


vocalist, ten thousand pounds sterling lor one year, to 1 ' ' 5 
| promised us the morning we were to start. We were at 


\| his coach office at four o'clock in the morning, but there 


}| play in the Italian and English Opera in the United States. 
his is net a bad offer, and might be profitable, 








qreneciteeethycoreres {| and to carry us throngh in twenty-four hours. 
| Madame Malibran.—\We bave seen a letier to Mr. Cald- || ed upon a written contract, as is always our custom, and 


From the Southern Litera-y Messenger, 
THY HOME AND MINE. 

Is this thy home? The wild woods wave 

Their branches in the mountain breeze— 
And natare to thy mansion gave 

A treasure in these noble trees. 
Here flows a river bright and pure 

Along the silver-winding way, 
While on its white and pe bled shore 

A fairy group of children play. 
Here calm and clear looks heaven’s blue dome— 
This is thy lovely highland home! 


This is thy home—at evening’s hour 
A social band assemble here, 
With converse sweet and music’s power, 
‘To chase each gloomy thought of care. 
Affection’s gunthe language speaks 
In every eye thine eyes behold— 
Here revels Love on Beauty’s cheeks 
Aud bids ber braid her locks of gold. 
In search of bliss you need not roam— 
But this is not—is not my home! 


My home is where the waters roll 

Denn wide and blue to Ocean’s caves—~ 
How sweetly soothing to the soul 

The murmur of their dashing waves! 
Oft has their music charmed mine car 

At twilight’s soft and dewy hour— 

* When one | fondly love was near 

To feel with me its witching power, 
And watch the billows crown’d with foam, 
Break on thy walls, my lowland home! 


My home! how soon that single word 
Can cause regretful tears to flow! 
It thrills on Feeling's finest chord— 
Still does it make my bosom glow. 
Oh what a fountain of delight 
Does that ene little sound unseal! 
When far away, to Mem’ ry’s sight 
What scenes of bliss does it reveal! 
’T is the voice of Nature bids me come 
To thy shrine of Love—my own sweet home! 
Wealth may be ours, and Fame may spread 
With trumpet-voice our names alar— 
In Honer’s cause we may have bled 
Aud braved the crimeon tide of war— 
But Wealth, and Fame, and Glory’s crown 
Are bubbles which a breath may burst, 
As quickly as a breath has blown; 
They cannot slake the burning thirst 
For happiness—for this we roam, 
Aud this is only found at home! 


From the Puctland Advertiser, 
Detters from flv. Brooks.—No. LXXXVI. 
FLorence, November 25, 1835, 

I have taken a flight you see, since my lust was written, 
from Naples to Florence. ‘The mania of going has seized 
me, and coaches, steamboats, and couriers I now find too 
slow for mania. ‘The quarantines ure coming off, and I 
am uot fettered at every step. ‘The Cholera has politely 
adjourned over to the other cide of Italy, and left me this 
side to travel in. When I wasin Vemcee, it was in Flor- 
ence and Leghorn, but these cities are healthy now, and 
Venice is blockaded up. Happy man indeed I am—for 
it would have hung heavily upon my heart to quit Italy 
without seeing one of the most famous and the most beauti- 
fal of all its cuies—La Bella Firenze, as the Italians call it. 

‘I'wo routes were given me to leave Naples by, one by 
land, and the other by water, directly to Marseilles, fur 
the steamboat could nut téuch at Leghorn, as Leghorn 
was yet ander proscription on account of the Cholera 
havivg been there. To pay sixty dollars for a voyage over 
the Mediterranean to Marseilles without seeing a single 
object but water upon the way, was what [ did not like so 
well ; though the sixty dollar price was put down to forty 
by the trafficking steambozt captain, when he found we 
would not pay that. Malta was shut out from us, and 
Sicily too, by quarantine regulations ;—and, as { have 
said in a former letter, the plague was in Alexandria, and 
some unknown disorder in Greece, but no plague, how- 
ever, so fearful as the quarantines on returmng. Ail the 
steamboats that usually coast xlong the Mediterranean, and 
touch at Civita Vecchia, Leghorn and Genoa, were stop- 
ped on account of these same quarantines. ‘The only 
agreeable resource we had then, was the land reute, but 
doubt and anxiety attended us every step in this, for we 
knew not what petty state north of us might fx us upon its 
borders by qnarantine regulations,—and if we once got 
into ‘Cuscany where the chulera had been raging, we wore 
fearful that we conld not get out. However, we resolved 
to risk all on the land, and in pursuance of this resolution 
we engag:d a passage in Angursey’s line of conveyances 
from Naples to Rome, which cost us about sixteen dol- 
lars each, though twelve is the stipulated price, the 
buona mano, and the puatillions, who expect to be fed at 
every posi, making up full thefour extra dollars each.— 


| [fis contract was to start at four o’clock in the morning, 


We insist- 


he gave us one, but it was written in such a manner that 
we surrendered it, and demanded another. This was 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





was no sign of a coach, or even of life abont it. At six 
o’clock we were ready to start, but our contract was not 
ready, and we had no idea of starting without that. The 
conductor of the coach then told us it was im ible to 
be in Rome in twenty-four hours, and he could make no 
such contract in starting. We drummed up the master 
of the posts. We sought for Augursey’s agent ‘n vain.— 
We screamed out all the Italian we knew, and we mingled 
English with it to let them know of what country we were, 
for there is no language so effective in Italy as English, 
even when not a word can be understuod. e took our 
baggage down with our own hands, and sitting upon it, 
cried we would never stir a step without our written con- 
tract to be in Rome twenty-four hours from the time we 
started. This resolute exhibition brought our coaductor 
to his senses, and the agent that we could not find alter 
an hour’s search, even with the conductor’s aid, was 
found by the conductor in a minute or two, andour writ- 
ten contract was produced. We were in Rome or at the 
gates of Rome, in our twenty-four hours, and were per- 
fectly content. 

I detail these facts for the benefit of future travellers in 
Italy; for if we had not taken this course, we might not 
have been in Rome for three days,—and thus by one good 
hearty quarrel in advance, we saved a hundred upon 
the road, when we should have been fully in _ the 
conductor’s power. We paid not a cent in advance.— 
We moved as rapidly as an American accommodation 
generally moves. Our horses were changed quickly.— 
Every thing was done well, and we were perfectly satis- 
fied with the conductor, and so was he with us. B. 





Austrian EspionaGe.—If you come direct from England 


or Paris, the enquiry assumes a most serious charac- || 


ter; and if perchance your pursuits are literary or legal, 
your positions begins to be troublesome ; authors and |aw- 





yers are regarded with peculiar suspicion by the agents of 
the Austrian police. se books_are examined, files of 


papers are ransacked, to see if your name is already enter- | 
ed in red letters—if it has not been appended to some | 


pernicious article in a political journal, or enrolled among 
the ranks of the carbonari, the * friends of the people,”’ 


or the burschenschuft. If at last it is found unconnected | 
with either of these dreaded and xoxious objects, your | 


‘permit of residence ” is delivered to you, but with besi- 
tation and many suspicious looks; but do not be in any 


haste to congratulate yourself. The alarm has been given: | 
the secret agents know you, watch, surround you at every | 
step and in every situation—in the streets, at your meals, | 


in your occupations and amusemeuts, even in your very 
bed.—The humble menial, in jacket and green apron, 


who brushes your coat in the morning before you rise, is | 
a spy of the police ; so is the porter who takes your letters | 
to the post-office—the shopman who sells yon a watch- | 


ribbon or a sheet of paper—the wretched girl who accosts 
you at the corner of the streets, as you return late at night 


from the opera—the sexton who conducts you through a | 


church or a cathedral—the polite stranger who helps you 
at table, or hands you the newspaper in a coffee-house. At 


Vienna, nothing is too unimportant for investigation ; con- | 


versations are listened to—-letters opeued—-movements, how- 


ever trifling, carefully noted—every thing falls into that | 
vast, all grasping, inevitable reservoir which is called the | 


police; and one might almost suppose that Metternich 
kept spies upon himself, so integral a part of bis system 
is universal espionage—like the miser, who used to rob 
himself at night for fear that others should do it for him. 
To live perfectly unsuspected at Vienna, it would not 
be sufficient to possess a proud and ancient title, and to be 
well known as a thorough going aristocrat: for man is an 
inconsistent animal, and dukes and narquises have been 
known to turn out very radicals. 


that his physical strength gave way under the constant at- 
trition 6f his indefatigable mental energy, and he became 


so ill and feeble, that his life was at ove time thought in | 
At length, after a whole course of medicine and | 
an inconceivable multitude of remedies, which his wateb- | 
ings and intellectual labors rendered perfectly useless, his | 


danger. 


physicians told him that they could do nothing for him— | 
die he must—unless he gave up study, and abstained from 
| 


thinking. 

*« And where shall I go, then—what shall I do, if I 
must not think ?” said the patient. 

bas Co !” answered the medical gentleman, “ go to Aus- 
tria.’ 

Thereupon a passport for Vienna was procured, on 


The greatest certainly | 
would lie in being deaf, dumb, and blind; or at least ina | 
condition similar to that of a certain Prussian philosopher, | 
whe had labored so hard in study, thoaght and written so | 
much, devoted himself with so much ardour to science, | 


} 
| 


| 


| 








| 
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From the London New Monthly Magazine for June. 
SUBJECTS FOR PICTURES.—NO. IL 
BY L. E. L. 

THE BANQUET OF ASPASIA AND PERICLES. 
WakxeEn'p by the small white fingers, 
Which its chords obey, 
On the air the music lingers 
Of a low but languid ~ | 
From a soft lonian lyre ;— 
Purple curtains hang the walls, 
And the dying daylight falls 
O’er the marble pedestals 
Of the pillars that aspire, 
Tn honor of Aspasia, 
The bright Athenian bride. 


There are statues white and solemn, 
Olden gods are they ; 

And the wreath’d Corinthian column 
Guardeth their array. 

Lovely that acanthus wreath, 
Drooping round the graceful girth: 
All the fairest things of earth, 

Art’s creations have their birth— 

Still from love and death. 

They are gathered for Aspasia, 
The bright Athenian bride. 


There are gold and silver vases 
Where carved victories shine ; 
While within the sunlight blazes 
Of the fragrant Teian wine, 
Or the sunny Cyprian isle. 
From the gariands on each brow 
Take they early roses now; 
And each rose-leaf bears a vow, 
As they pledge the radiant smile 
Of the beautiful Aspasia, 
The bright Athenian bride. 





With the spoils of nations splendid 
Is that stately feast; 

By her youthful slaves attended— 
Beauties from the East, 

With their large black dewy eyes. 
Though their dark hair sweeps the ground, 
Every heavy tress is wonnd 
With the white sea-pearl around ; 

For no queen in Persia vies 

With the proud Axpasia, 
The bright Athenian bride. 


One hath caught mine eye—the fairest ; 
*Tis a Theban girl: 
Though a downcast look thou wearest, 
And nor flower nor pearl 
Winds thy auburn hair among : 
With a white, unsandall’d foot, 
Leaning languid on thy lute, 
Weareth thy soft lip, though mute, 
Smiles yet sadder than thy song. 
Can grief come nigh Aspasia, 
The bright Athcnian bride ? 





On an ivory conch reclining 
Doth the bride appear ; 
In her eyes the light is shining, 
For her chief is near ;— 
And her smile grows bright te gaz 
On the stately Pericles, . 
Lord of the Kerenion seas, 
Aud of Greece’s destinies. 
Glorious, in those ancient days, 
Was the lover of Aspasia, 
Vhe bright Athenian bride. 


Round her small head, perfume-breathing 
Was a myrtle stem, 
Fitter for her bright hair’s wreathing 
‘Than or gold or gem; 
For the myrtle breathes of love. 
O’er ber cheek, so purely white, 
From her dark eyes came such light 
As is, on a summer night, 
With the moon above. 
Fair as moonlight was Aepasia, 
The bright Athenian bride. 


These fair visions have departed, 
Like a poet's dream, 
Leaving us pale and faint-hearted 
By Life’s conmon stream, 
Whence all lovelier light had fled. | 





_ 
From the Court 
THE ONCE HAPPY FAMILY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN? 


Axout twenty miles from the metropolis stood Hartley 
Lodge, the property and seeibompe of Bie 4 
gentleman truly worthy of the general esteem in: whi 
he had long been held. Some of his more dashing neigh- 
bors may have thought that, considering his cirey 
he lived somewhat too retired; but those who witnessed 
the happiness of his domestic circle could feel no surprise 
that he sought not for pleasure elsewhere. 

Few persons have trod the path of life beneath such. 
cloudless skies as had Mr. and Mrs. Engleton. Their 
marriage was one of pure, and, perhaps we may say, of 
intense affection. Somewhat had they experisueal be 
forehand of the difficulties and uncertainties. which ever 
lie in the course of true love; but they had long sine ar. 
rived at the period anticipated by Virgil’s heroes im their 
hardships. Occurrences and anxieties which, at the time, 
had bronght tears, and sighs, and sleepless nights, were 
now subjects of pleasing reminiscences, exciti 
placid smiles or gentle raillery. Blest with almost unin. 
terrupted health, and a more than ample competeney, 
they - arrived at the afternoon ef life; and to crown, 
their happiness, a son and daughter, the only fruits of 
their union, had grown up all that the fondest parents 
could desire. 

Maria Engleton was now eighteen years of age. Pa. 
rents and lovers only dream of faultless human natare,— 
All acknowledged that she was surpassingly beautiful, and 
those who knew her best spake in raptures of the sweet. 
ness of her disposition and the benevolence of her heart. 
But others, who loved her much, termed her extreme 
acuteness of feeling, a weakness. The death of a favor. 
ite spaniel, when she was very young, had wrought 40 
powerfully upou her as to threaten serious co 
to her health. Often had she been foundsitting and 
ing over poor Carlo’s grave; andthough, when away from 
the spot, she listened quietly to expostulation, even 
acknowledged that her grief was ‘ very foolish,’ the 
little creature’s pillow bore evidence that she had not 
comforted. So the name of Carlo was never mentioned 
in her presence, and the place of his interment was 
off and planted. In these precautions, some said that her 
parents acted unwisely, and that she should have been 
——— up to face and endure, instead of being, as it were, 
shielded and led aside from such minor trials, and that, 
thereby, she would have acquired strength of nerve to 
undergo the severe inflictions of more advanced life.— 
There may have been some truth 1a their observations; 
but, to find fault and instruct parents how they ought to 
manage their children, appears an easy task, and is there- 
fore often gratuitously and thoughtlessly assumed by the 
incompetent. 

Some transient uneasiness, some slight clouds of appre- 
hension, occasionally passed across the minds of Mr. and 
Mrs. Engleton, when they thought of their daughter's too 
sensitive feelings ; though, to.say the truth, they were not 


'| accustomed to think or argue deeply on any subject. They 


brought up their children with kindness, and perhaps too 
great indulgence, in habits of religion and morality ; they 
visited and were visited by their neighbors, and had no 
cares of a pecuniary nature ; and thus, unmarked by any 
important event, years glided calmly away, till impercep- 
tibly their danghter had arrived at womanhood, with her 
character still unchanged. 

Under the parental roof, and in occasional visitssto 
London, she had acquired those accomplishments deemed 
necessary in her station of life; but still, guileless and 
warmheasted as in the days of her childhood, she visited 
the cottages of the poor, and often: literally wept with 
those that wept. ‘To receive assistance from Hartley Ledge 
was nothing new among the afflicted of the hamlet; but 
never before had it engendered such sincere thankfulness. 
A beautiful young female of superior rank, bringing te 
lief, and eutering uot for mere form or pity’s sake, into 
their tales of sorrow, but with evidently intense interest, 
and whose cheering visits became more frequent as the 


|| gleom of sickness or poverty darkened around them— 


such a being appeared in their eyes the verisimilitude of 





Not so; they have left behind | 
Memory to the kindling mind, 
With bright fantasies combined. 1 
Sull the poet’s dream is fed | 

By the beauty of Aspasia, | 
The bright Athenian bride. 


Breakixe up oF THE Harems 1x THE East.—A Ger- | 


which was written in a bold, plain hand, “ H A., private || ™an paper states that the Schah of Persia, in order to | 
gentleman, commanded by his physicians not to think ;” and give a proof of the advancement of civilization, had sud- | 
when he arrived at Vienna, and the police officer read the | denly thrown open the gates of his harem, and given their | 


inscription, the gates were opened wide, and a guard of || liberty to all the female slaves that it contained. All the! 


honor turned out for his reception. 











“Mr. Tums,” said a wag, “ how do you keep your || when they saw the gates of the palace opened for the first 
“ Oh, - Sane Eutry.” “Double Entry, | time for the unhappy victims. 


books?” 
how’s that?’”” “Oh! easy enough, I make one entry and 
my partner makes another.” 


| 
| 


l 


great men of the empire followed the example, and the| 
inhabitants of Teheran could scarcely believe their eyes | 


? This news causes an ex- 
traordinary sensation all over the east. It was believed 
in Pera that the Sultan would follow the example. 





The blessings of the widow, and the orphan, and the 
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one of those celestial messengers whom we call angels. F 


helpless. wer: upon her head, and towards her their ia 7 
| most hearts glowed with a fulness and warmth of admira- 7 


tion and gratitude not to be purchased by mere almsgiviag- 
| When the dim eye beheld her, it gleamed, and, at her 


bed of sickness, would arise and clasp themselves together 
as if in prayer. 

Such was the state of things at Hartley when Edmund 
Engleton came home from Oxford. He was two years 
older than Maria, and they loved each other dearly, with 
the pure and confiding love of an only brother andan ouly 
sister. But their characters were very different, for the 
prevailing feature in his was a li btness—almost a rade 
boisterousness of spirits—which often led him inte acts o 
thoughtless folly. Warm, open-hearted, and generous. 
nothing could have induced him to contemplate doing what 





er. 


| coming, the parched and pale lips smiled; and, when ber | 
|| name was uttered, withered hands, lying listless on the 
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pany inflict pain upon another; but a hearty 
nn the prospect of a “glorious frolic,” were to 
him irresistible excitements, and, like many in riper years, 
he was accustomed to act first and think afterwards. Even 
his'dear Maria was sometimes the victim of his practical 
jokes; and then, when she would hang round his neck, 
and with tearful eyes kindly reproach him, and say,“ Dear 
Edmund! how could you serve me so?’’—he would be 
sorry, Very sorry, would comfort and caress her, and 
would declare (what was indeed the truth) that he “‘ meant 
no harm ;” and she would kiss him, and not merely for- 
ive, but excuse him, and declare that she only was to 
for.‘* being so very foolish as to mind such trifles.” 
And this generous self-accusal on her part probably ren- 
dered the task of his own justification to himself more easy, 
‘though indeed, it may be questioned if he ever really 
ht on the subject. 

On his return from Oxford he was a fine young man, 
enjoying high health and exuberant spirits ; and bis pa- 

nis saw in him their joy, their hope, and their pride. 

is talents were not considered by others to be above 
mediocrity; but the eyes of apa discern what the 
world sees not, and to them his college tales and jokes 
were proofs of shining abilities and brilliant wit. The 
father, (good wan!) when leaving Oxford at the same age, 
had put away his books with the emphatic observation that 
they were “done with.” They were ranged npon the 
hig shelves in the library, as though he feared lest prox- 
imity might tempt him to a renewal of his studies ; and 
there they had remuined till they had become to him even 
as letter or a barren soil, while the joys and con- 
verse of his family were as ever-gushing fountains of pure 
water, refreshing to his heart. 

Little dreamt he of philosophy; but, if the end of that 
science be happiness and peace ef mind, Mr. Engleton 
was, at this period, as near their attainment as may fall to 
the lot of human nature in this lower sphere. 

Not quite so much can be said of his good lady. She 
thought on the days of her youth as she beheld her daugh- 
ter, now moving before her in unconscious beauty, and, 

_in her eyes, appearing 
More than painting can express, 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love. 

“ How,” she asked herself, “‘ would it be, should the 
heart within that lovely but delicate frame bscome the 
shrine of mis-placed or ill-requited affection?” Appalling 
was the sule mental reply that she could wring from her 
own experience and conviction, ‘The fair temple will 
he shattered into ruin, and must perish amid the fearful 

But this was a suppositious case, and might never oc- 
cur; for though Maria was now at anage when the affec- 
tions are easily entangled, she was, comparatively, ont of 
the reach of temptation, being ever under the ey: of her 
parents ; and then her own rectitude of principle and pu- 
rity of heart formed a protecting carrier not easily to be 
overcome. 

Thus argued the mother, and usually succeeded in dis- 
pelling melancholy forebodings ; yet, ever and anon, when 

r daughter’s feelings were greatly excited by what others 
deemed trifles, she would shudder to think of what she 
must experienoe if brought into conflict with the worst in- 
fluences of the master passion. But these were her se- 
cret fears. She spake not thereof, ever to her husband, at 
the time, nor communicated them to any other person till 
long after the events about to be related. Her whole de- 
meanour and aspect were, at this time, placid and com- 
posed, even as they appeared afterwards when all her fears 
were dispelled, in brighter and happier days. 

ah Rat the little family circle at Hartley Lodge, and, 
with ‘the merry month of May,’ all nature seemed re- 
joicing around them. The house was pleasantly sitnated 
upon a geutly rising slope, sufficiently elevated to com- 
mand, in front, a somewhaut extensive prospect, the geu- 
eral character of which was what is commonly termed 
‘woody.’ And this character appertained to the neighbor- 
hood, not because there were either woods or forests there, 
brt because it was highly cultivated, after the fashion usu- 
sually adopted by rich bankers, and merchants, and re- 
tired tradesmen, each contriving to make his own grounds 
or parks as picturesque and as private as possible—a little 
Spot, shut out from the world, and sacred to his honsehold 
per where he might say, in the words of Martial. ‘ Here 

enjoy all that wealth can afford me, and am at rest.’ 

_ Thus the coutinnity of plantations and * belts’ in every 
direction by the road’s sie, rendered the drives in the 
neighborhood exceedingly pleasant duritg the summer 
and antninn, but, in winter, the Jong, and leafless, and 
horseless lines had a lonely and uncheering appearance, and 
it frequently happened that there were :umors of highway 
robberies having been coinmitted. These would ocenpy 
the attention of the gossips for a few days, and grow into 
very improbable tales, and were. moreover, sometimes dis- 
covered to have no other foundation than the alarm of a 
timid boy or an ignorant drankard. 


It was now, however. the month of May, and out little | 


family were sitting at the social breakfast meal. Edmund 
appeared in even higher spirits than usual, and there was 
a sly, laughing meaning in his eye, as ever and anon, he 
threw @ glance toward the winding road, (which swept 
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through the park to the house,) as though expecting tosee | 
pein he janes from the loft Rees whet bound their | 
little territory, and com the fe nd of their more 
extended view. Muria observed, smiled affectionate- 
ly apon him, but made no inquiry. It was enough for her 
that he was happy, for the happiness of those around her 
was her chief delight, and she had feared latterly that their 
mode of life was too tranquil for one accustomed to the 
gay scenes of which he frequently spake. 

“Are you expecting any one this morning, Edmund, 
that you look so frequently toward the lodge ?”’ asked Mr. 
Engleton. 

“There there he is!” cried the volatile youth, start- 
ingup. “ There he is. Exact to time, as usual—always 
punctual. We are earlier to-day. I didn’t like toask you 
to wait, because you would have asked me why, and I 
wished to give you all an agreeable surprise.” 

As he spoke, a postchaise was seen to emerge from un- 
der the trees, and advance rapidly towards the house. 

“« But who is it, my dear boy 1’ exclaimed his mother. 
“You never hinted to me that any one was coming, and | 
really” — 

“Oh! don't putyourself out of the way for him,” cried 
Edmund. ‘“He’s nobody. It’s only Arthur Baynton !— | 
There !—that's an agreeable surprise for you, isn’t it?— | 
Eh !—what say you, Maria! You are old friends, you | 
know.” 

The father and mother were, at the moment, looking 
out at the window, and as Edmund addressed and ad- 
vanced toward his stster, an instantaneous paleness, and 
then a warm flush, overspread her countenance, and she 
looked as if she would have begged him not to notice her. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the giddy youth, “do you 
think he will cut you because he has grown a man?” 

Maria replied only by some indistinct words about her 
dress, and hurried out of the room. 

Arthur Baynton was an orphan, and had, when a boy, 
more than once spent some partof his ‘ holidays’ at Hart- 
ley Lodge. So Maria and he were really ‘old acquaintan- 
ces,’ and, when they thought of each other during absence, 
many delightful juvenile recollections were awakened 
within them. And latterly she had thought somewhat 
more of him than usual, perhaps in consequence of his 
gaining * honors’ at Oxford, the ‘ news’ of which reached 
her, by a letter from her brother, when she was sitting in a 
favorite bower which had been the joint handywork of all 
three. Happy, thought she, were the days when they 
were so employed, so free from thought and care! Yet 
she thought of Arthur still but as a boy, and hesitated not 
to express to her parents, her anxiety lest he might injure 
his health by over-study. 

On the present occasion, however, her brother’s strange 
observation roused all the feminine pride which appertain- 
ed to her character, and she feared, and almost trembled 
to think that she might have spoken of his friend in terms 
too warm to be becoming in her sex. The consequence 
was, that on her return to the breakfast parlor, her wel- 
come and whole demeanor to her ‘ old acquaintance’ were { 
so cold, and distant, and constrained, so wholly untike her 
former meek frankness of manner, as to excite the atten- 
tion of all present. 

Arthur felt that he shook a listless hand; and when he 
looked on that sweet face, the remembrance of which had 
often cheered him onward in his course, he beheld nat 
there the heart-thrilling smile that he was formerly wont 
to sce, and without which bis imagination had never paint- 








| to find favor in the eyes of mothers.’ 





ed it. Therefore did his heart appear to sink and feel 
cold within him. So, although there, was the addition of | 
a welcome guest to their number, the breakfust-table at | 
Hartley Lodge was uo longer surrounded by a merry | 
arty. 

, o Poor Arthur, as we used to call him !”—said Maria, 
when she was again alone; ‘he is sadly altered. He 
seems quite to have lost his spirits. 1 do hope his health 
is not materially affected by those odious books. And 
yet I saw his color come and go, and he looked quite pale. 
Surely that isa very bad sign! He used to be so very 
cheerful, and so good, too. Yes, and so very kind to all, and 
to me 86 particularly, that I should be very sorry if any 
thing should hap—— Oh! [ could not bear it! It must 
notbe! And yet I have heard my father and others say 
that theee ‘honors’ are often too dearly bonght, aud are as 
the faneral cypress wreath arcund young heads. And 
whence clse can such a change have come over him? We 
used to be such friends! And now, to-day, he is so dis- 
tant, so ceremonions, so nervous—yes, nervous. That is 
it! He is evidently tery ill. Poor fellow, how I pity 
him! What shalll do! Oh! I will pray for him. In- 
deed I will, and with all my heart!” 

Murwuring those words, she threw herself upon her 
knees, and uttered a fervent ejacuiation; but she conld 
not continue her prayer, for the gush of feeling was too 
powerful, and she hid her face in her hands, aud wept 
bitterly. ; 

It was long before Arthur Baynion could excape from 
his teo hospitable friend, who, with boisterous familiarity, 
hurried him from place to place to see his horses, aud his 
dogs, and his guns, and the other articles of such imper- 





It wonld appear, from general observation, that men 
may be warm, lasting, and intimate friende, without pos- 
sessing any close momgane | of character. And this re- 
mark, if true among mankind generally, may be more 
particularly eens to the frie ips of boys and youn 
persons, as also to dwellers in the country, soldiers — 
sailors, and others who have had but a small number of 
persons among which their selection must be made. In- 
cidents of trivial import frequently establish the founda- 
tion fur an intimacy thai shall endure through and influ- 
ence the whole ceurse of a life. The mere circumstance 
of boys being together ander the same roof forms a: tie 
which strengthens rapidly by a participation in the same 
amusements, and the same tasks, and other juvenile tron- 
bles. Now, Arthur and Edmund had been school-fellows, 
and were afterwards fellow-collegians, and, as stated be- 
fore, had sometimes passed their ‘ vacations’ together,— 
events that might be more than sufficient to account for 
the continaation of a friendship formed in early days, not- 
withstanding that the gradual developement of character 
in each exhibited points of striking dissimilarity. But be- 
yond these causes, was one which will be well understood 
by all who have experienced an incipient passion, and 
which operated powerfully upon Arthur, end made him 
excuse, and forgive, and endure much that might other- 
wise have wrought a breach between him and his thought- 
less friend. And the cause was simply this: that friend 
was Maria's brother. 

On the present occasion the task of ‘lionizing’ was far 
more dull than it is usually wont to be between voung 
men of their age. Edmund exhibited and spoke of his 
friend’s recent acquisitions with childish rapture ; but un- 
gracious and misapplied appeared the few faint assenting 
— and remarks which he could extort from Arthur 
nton. 

eanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Engleton were left by them- 
selves. 

“ Our young guest certainly is not in his usual spirits,” 
observed the good lady. 

“ He is fatigued, no doubt,” said her husband. “Men 
don’t take a double first class by sleeping. Now, how- 
ever, he may rest and be thankful. 1 am delighted with 
his success. He is sure of a fellowship; and, as he in- 
tends entering into orders, a comfortable living will fall 
to his share in due course, and so we may consider him as 
provided for. His own fortune, though scarcely suflicient 
alone to have supported him in the rank of a gentleman. 
will now make a handsome addition to his means. The 
only thing to be feared is his falling in love; for he is a 
fine, handsome young fellow, of agreeable manners, and 
every way likely to be sought after in society.” 

“He must take care of himself,”’ observed Mrs. Engle- 
ton, quietly proceeding with her needle-work. 

” Yes!” said Mr. Engleton, ‘‘ he is just the sort of man 

“ And, after what. you have said, my dear, why not add, 
of fathers likewise?’’ asked Mrs. Engleton, looking up 
witb a sly, half-reproachfal expression in her countenance. 

** Well, so be it,” continued the good man, laughing— 
“of fathers also. Onty,as daughtersare more constantly 
under the eye of their mothers, P thought that, without 
offence, I might suppose the latter more constantly upon 
thealert. Indeed, such is the fact. If there be a question 
concerning a child’s welfare, the eye of a mother never 
sleeps.” 

“Whatever the father’s may,”’ added Mrs. Engleton, 
significantly. 

“* What do you mean, my dear Maria?” inquired her 
husband; “your tone and look convince me that you 
have something on your mind; but, really, Lam quite at 
a loss to guess what it can be,’ 

“Sit down, my dearest husband,” replied the good 
lady, pointing to a chair by her side. ‘ Yes—it is even as 
you say—a mother’s eyes are ever awake, and she sees 
what others observe not. I may be weak and fanciful. 
Instruct me by your better judgement, if Lam so; but 
where the happiness of a dear and only daughter is at 
stake, it is surely better to be needlessly cautious than to 
run unnecessary risks.” 

She then proceeded to state what she had noticed of 
Marta’s altered manner and conduct immediately upon 
the arrival of their young friend; and gradually excited 
in the breast of her husband a degree of uneasiness equal 
to her own. 

The conversation that thence ensued was long and con- 
fidential. Both allowed the young man’s. merits. and 
averred that they would rather see their child united to 
him than any other ; but, that she should bestow her young 
heart upon one who must allow years to elapse ere he 
could fulfil his engagements, presented a fearful prospect 
for the future. ‘They had themselves tasted ‘ the bitter- 
ness of hope deferred,’ and resolved that the spirit-quench- 
ing cup should not be proff:red to their child. 

fe is immaterial what their contrivances to ward it off 
may have been, for even while they were consulting, Ma- 
ria and Arthur were together, and ere they parted she shed 
many tears. Yet were they not now tears of sorrow, for 
her head lay upon his shoulder, and—they were lovers. 

When the die was cast, the worthy parents said many 











tant property as young men commonly love to exhibit to 
their friends, pe to praise and ask opinions about. 


wise things, dictated by experience; and the young peo- 
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ple said and thought many pleasant, dream-like fancies, 
dictated by love and blissful ignorance of the future. All 
patties, however, seemed to be agreed in opinion upon 
one point, and that. was the impossibility of returning to 
the neutral state in which matters stood before the decla- 
ration. So Arthur remained a visiter at the lodge, and 
Mr. Engleton observed that, as what was done could not 
be undone, they must use all their interest for his advance- 
ment. . 

From this period, the happiness and prosperity of the 
whole party appear to have been continually on the in- 
crease, till it reached the peint at which we shall too soon 
arrive. 

The desired fellowship was, in due course, awarded to 
the young lover, almost as a matter of right; and scarcely 
had he taken possessivn of his rooms, ere he was unex- 
pectedly applied to by a nobleman of the highest rank, to 
undertake the tuition of his eldest son. The terms pro- 
posed were not only very fur beyond Arthar’s expecta- 
tions, buta distinct promise of aliving was added. ‘Then, 
on commencing his task, he was agreeably surprised to 
find his titled pupil already an excellent scholar, and en- 
dowed with talent, industry, and a thirst for knowledge. 


These were pleasant tidings to transmit to his Maria; 
yetthey were but trivial in comparison with what followed. 
‘The distinction between tutor and pupil were soon lost 
in mutual esteem and friendship. ‘They became as bro- 
thers; and, after a while, when his lordship wished to read 
during the vacations, they made several visits together at 
Hartley Lodge. Thus it happened that the pupil, whom 
we shall call Lord Marchmont, contracted an intimacy 
with Edmund Engleton. 

A natural high tlow of spirits was, perhaps, the only 
point in which they closely resembled each other; but 
that quality goes very far towards the formation of youth- 
ful friendships. ‘They rode out, and pursued the sports 
of the field together; and his lordship has since said, that 
though at first he was somewhat startled at the coarseness 
of certain practical jokes perpetrated by his companion, 
there was sach afund of good humor and merriment about 
him, that it was impossible to be angry. Moreover, Mr. 
Baynton’s time, when they were not reading, was occupied 
as that of lovers commouly is. So there was no choice 
of companions, and the young vobleman, from first merely 
enduring, soon began to feel amused with the eccentrici- 
ties of his jovial associate ; and, atlength, allowed himsel! 
to be a party in certain ridiculons pranks not worth re- 
cording. For this error he blamed himself, in after life, 
with undue severity, since it is scarcely probable that dif- 
ferent conduct on his part would have bad any influence 
on the character of Edimund Engletun. 

Perhaps the happiest periods of domestic life are those 
which glide smoothly atong, without being marked by any 
important event. So, at least, seemed it with the tamily 
at Hartley Lodge. A smile was on every countenance, 
and joyful hope pointed exultingly to the future. And 
thus, tor the space of two years, no change took place, 
save the growth of friendship and esteem, and the yet 
closer union and entanglement of hearts between the 
lovers. 

‘The haleyon and semi-delirious period styled ‘ court- 
ship,’ with all its ineffable delights, has none, perhaps, so 
radiantly joyous as when it is drawing to aclo-e. Then 
Hope and Fancy seem preparing gracefully to retire, as 
though their herald-like duties were at an end, and it be- 
came them to make roow fer the fultilment of all their flat- 
tering promises. 

Sach were the feelings of Maria and Arthur, when 
Lord Muarchmont, a few weeks alter he had honorably 
completed his studies, arrived unexpectedly at Hartley 
Lodge, with his father’s presentation to Mr. Bavnton of a 
Rectory in Devonshire. Nothing remained but for the 
new incumbent to ge thither and take formal posses:ion. 
The marriage was to be solemnized immediately on his 
return, zud all needful preparations for the ceremony 
were to be made during his absence. 

{t was the latterendof January. Long continued rains 
had been succeeded by a sharp frost, and the happy family 
sat round a cheerful fire, having dined eariier than usual, 
as Arthur was to leave them that evening. 


He had seut his luggage forward, and proposed walk- 
ing about a mile to-take the coach ; but Maria wished him 
to ride, or, at all events, not to walk alone, having some 
indistinct presentiment of danger. Her brother Edmund, 
who appeared iff unasually bigh spirits, ridiculed such an 
idea as perfectly nonsensical; and to her surprise and 
mortification, neither he nor Lord Marchmont offered to 
acc. pany their friend. So, as was her wont, she strove 
to couquer or conceal her uneasiness, though at the uw- 
ment of taking leave of her lover, her heart was much 
oppressed, and with difficulty could she refrain from tears 
till he had left the room. ‘I'heu they flowed plentifully ; 
and wheu her brother and Lord Marchmont returned from 
saying adieu to the new Rector, they found her still weep- 
ing. His Lordship appeared surprised and shocked; but 
Edmund ran to his sister, aud throwing his arms around 
her neck, said, laughingly, 

** Really, Maria, { did not think you would have been so 


foolish, or I would have gone with him at once, But, never i her 4d 


mind—we can cut across ap the plantations, and catch 
him yet, as he went round by the road—what say you ?” 

“ T should be very grateful,” said Maria, looking up, and 
smiling through her tears. 

“ Let us go,” exclaimed Lord Marchmont ; “J am really 
quite ashamed of myself. How could I be so thoughtless as 
to listen” — 

“« Come along,” cried Edmund, “ we should overtake him 
if he’d been gone twice as long ;” and then, leaping over a 
chair which happened to stand between him and the door, he 
bounded off with all the wild gaiety of a schoolboy about to 
join his companions in a favorite game. 

From this gay parting scene, the spirit and tone of our tale 
must be utterly changed, for the happiness of that family was 
at an end ! _— 

On the following day, an inquest was held on the body of 
Edmund Engleton, at which Lord Marchmont deposed that, 
immediately after quitting the house, the deceased ran from 
him across the grounds, and that, not being so well acquaint- 
ed with the bye-paths, he soon lost sight of him, and was for 
a while bewildered in the plantations ; but when there, he 
clearly heard a rough voice cry, “ Your moncy or your life!” 
and, immediately after, a noise, as of some one falling, ac- 
companied by an exclamation indicative of pain. He rushed 
instantly to the spot, which was on the road side, and there 
found the deceased, groaning, but apparently unconscious of 
what was said to him. His lordship proceeded to state that 
his agitation of mind was so great that he knew not how long 
he might have been calling for assistance ere it arrived ; but 
it appeared to him as if much time had elapsed. The de- 
ceased was then placed on a hurdle, and borne to a _neigh- 
boring cottage, where he expired at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, without being able to utter any words to throw light 
upon the cause of his death. ‘The evidence of the surgeon 
went to prove that the deceased had received a violent blow 
on the temple, but that the mortal wound was at the back 
of the head, and appeared to have been caused by a fall 
against some hard substance. ‘This opinion was corrobora- 
ted by the place and position in which the unfortunate young 
man was found by his friend, as his head then rested upon a 
stone step at the foot of a stile, uuch lower than the public 
foot-path, on which it was supposed he too must have been 
attacked. 

A farmer and his son, who were at the time crossing a ficld 
on the opposite side of the road from Mr. Engleton’s planta- 
tions, deposed that they both heard the threat, ** Your mo- 
ney or your life!” and laseend immediately to the high 
road, but unfortunately entered it at a gate in an opposite 
direction from that which the ruflian had taken to escape ; 
nevertheless, hearing his running footsteps on the hard road, 
they pursued as long as there appeared any chance of over- 
taking him, and then, hearing J.ord Manchmont’s cries for 
assistance, they felt it their duty to return. : 

As no further light could be thrown upoa the case, the ver- 
dict found was “ Wilful muruer against some person or per- 
sons unknown.” 

The country was of course scoured in every direction, and 
rewards were offered for the apprehension of the assassins, 
but no trace of them could be discovered. 

The effect produced upon Lord Marchmont by this catas- 
trophe was. fearfully denoted in his altered appearance, his 
| pale cheeks, his downcast and averted eye, and his ever- 
| quivering lip. He resolved to attend the remains of his 
young friend to their last long hoine ; but in the interim he 
| seldoin stirred from his own room, and, when with any of 
| the distressed family, his feelings always seemed too deep 
| for expression, and not one word of comfort ever passed his 
| lips. When all was over, he took leave of them with wring- 
ing hands, and shortly after embarked for the Continent, 
| whence he returned not for many years. 

Any attempt at describing the melancholy and deep an- 
guish of the once happy family were a work of supereroga- 
|tton. For months, their spirits appeared crushed with the 
| weight of their affliction ; but ‘Time, which passeth not with- 
out ‘healing on its wings’ over the head of the mourner, 
| gradually unfolded to the:n visions of future happiness, chas- 
| tened indeed, but yet glistening through their tears. On the 
| bosom and into the ear of her beloved, would Maria pour 
|forth her sorrows, and together they sought consolation, 
which was rot denied them; for the unbounded confidence 
| of mutual aflection is in itsclf consoling—but, more than all, 
| their religion was that of the heart, and not mercly a name. 
| Well wax it for them that so it was, for heavy was the bur- 
| den that they were dooined to bear. 

The seasons had again gone theiz round. Winter had 
once more abandoned * the long-continued strife,’ and the re- 
|| vivifying breath of Spring cheered the whole face of nature, 
|| as our lovers went forth to take their last wa!k in that char- 
| acter. All was arranged for their marriage on the following 
|| day. For some hours, lost in converse sweet, they wander- 
ed scarcely knowing whither. Their world was in them- 




















|| selves, and all else was lost sight of, till, returning home, 
‘| they found theinselves in the road where Edinund had met 
| his untimely end. By a tacit, yet perfectly understood fecl- 
always previoasly avoided walking in that di- 
w they were approaching the fatal spot. Maria 
mscious of the circumstance, and summoned all 
tion and self-possossion that she might not appear 
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weak in the eyes of her beloved. She apoke.of her brother, 
and, even asa sigh at his fate escaped her, said, “I ought to 
be thankful that it was not even worse. Suppose you like- 
wise had fallen on that fatal night !” 

“I ought indeed to be thankful, dearest. Maria!” exclaim. 
ed her betrothed, pressing her hand fervently. “I never 
told you why before: it is the only thing I have concealed 
from you, and my reason was that I feared the recollection 
of the circumstance might cause yon uneasiness during my 
journeys to and from Devonshire. But now—now that we 
are never more to part in this world—always, always to be 
together !”— 

And their eyes met, and, mecting, said, in dumb ewim- 
ming eloquence, more than words may express. Maria firet 
broke the silence, by reminding her lover that he was about 
to tell her something. 

“Yes,” replied he, “it is one more subject for thankful- 
ness. n that fatal night I likewise was attacked. You 
know I was much in advance of Lord Marehmont and his 
companion, and I was walking very fast, because the night 
was cold, and I had also some apprehension that I mi ht be 
too late for the coach. So I cannot tell the spot exactly, but 
it must have beon somewhere hereabouts that a villain leap- 
ed over a stile, rushed up the bank, seized me by the collar, 
and, holding a pistol to my head, threatened my life, and de- 
manded my money. Ina cooler moment, I should probably 
have given him my purse ; but his ferocious conduct excited 
me, and all was the work of a few seconds. _ I struck at him 
violently, and fortunately with sufficient strength to release 
myself from his grasp. It seemed to me that he fell back- 
wards, but I hastened from the spot, and shortly afterwards 
was pursne | by two of his ae from whom I nar- 
rowly escaped by quitting the high road. Do not tremble 
so, Maria—I shall not expose myself to such danger again, 
my love. My duties are in the paths of peace, and for a tri- 
fling purse surely I would not risk my life. Nay, my dear 
Maria, it is but a tale of the past. We have only to be thank- 
ful. Stop !—yes, this isthe very spot. That is the stile he 
came over—I am sure of it.” 

Maria had trembled exceedingly throughout this brief nar- 
ration, which seemed to have lasted for hours, so earnestly 
had she listened to each word, catching now at hope and 
then feeling an intense coldness at her heart; bat when he 
ceased to speek, a convulsive shriek burst forth, and she 
sank senscless ou the pathway. They had stopped oppesite 
to the spot where her brother had been found by Lord 
Marchmont ! 

Can the reader, bearing Edmund Engleton’s character in 
recollection, be at a loss to guess why he offered not to ac- 
company Arthur Baynton in the first instance—why he after- 
wards ran away froin his noble friend in the plantations—or 
by whose hand he fell ? 

It was even so. A practical joke, once imagined, tempt- 
ed hin irresistibly. He was resolved ‘to frighten the par- 
son,’ as he termed it, and thus brought death upon himself, 
and entailed years of misery upon his fainily and friends. 

Maria, in her loneliness, drooped, as a fair stricken flower 
which can never again lift up its head to share the blessed 
sunbeams that invigorate all around. In deeds of mercy and 
benevolence, she trod meekly and tremblingly her way 
through life. For the happinese of him whom she loved she 
prayed fervently, but never saw him more. Of the aged and 
aillicted parents, bowed down by their sorrows, why should 
we speak! ‘They and their daughter are now ‘where the 
weary are at rest.’ : 

The last survivor of the once happy family circle was the 
rector of a sinall parish in Devonshire. ‘The pour blessed 
him, but at the tables of the rich he was not found. No cler- 
gyman could be more attentive to his clerical duties, but in 
one sole:nn and important rite he never could be induced te 
officiate. The holy sacrament, ho said, was not for such es 
him to administer ; and when he partook thereof as a com- 
municant, it was observed that he always used his left 
hand. He was a grey-headed man when the passing bell 
announced to the villagers that their beloved recter's spirit 
was just freed from its * mortal coil ;’ but his monument in 
the chancel tells of one who died in the prime of life. 

Reader ! this is not all a tale of fiction. We have changed 
the names of persons and of places for reasons of our own, 
but the foundation of what thou hast read is in TRUTH. 





Tue Norwecians.—Extreme poverty in some parts of 
Norway causes a.paucity of articles that may be almost 
regarded as necessity to the comforts of life. 

Jn some houses the whole stock of utensils are—one 
large iron pot, an axe, one knife, and halfa dozen wooden 
bowls aud spoons. ‘I'he severity of the climate obliges 
the people to sleep in their only room that has a fire-place, 
and in one large bed. like a deal box, into which they all 
creep; some straw is spread at the bottom, and sheep 
skins serve for covering. They seem to have scarcely a 
fixed hour fur sleep, but each gets in by day as he finds 
himself tired. ‘The swampy lands they labor in prevents 
the women's bare feet, or their miserable remnants of 


jshoes and stockings, from ever being clean; but their 


tables and what utensils they have are generally spotless. 








Destitute as they are of every worldly comfort, two or 
three religious books are to be found in every house: 
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Mexico, Texas and the United States.—Advices from Mata- 
moras and New-Orleans leave no room to doubt that the dis- 
astrous discomfiture of Santa Ana-and the consequent retreat 
of the shattered remnant of the invading army has been re- 
ceived by the authorities and people of Mexico with a feeling 
of intense and indignant mortification. ‘The passions of the 
populace have been fully aroused, and the United States is 
universally regarded as the author of this unexpected calam- 
ity. Under these circumstances, we cannot dwell without 
apprehension on the perilous position of the citizens or na- 
tives of the United States now resident in Mexico, who, if 
secure from the enmity of the Government, have yet every 
thing to fear from the blind and brutal fury of an enraged 
and blood-thirsty multitude. 

That the National spirit of Mexico will enforce an imme- 
diate and vigorous resumption of hostilities against Texas 
is placed beyond doubt. Already we hear of the advance of 
Gen. Urres, with an army of 7 to 10,000 soldiers; and, 
though we do not understand or believe that the soil of Texas 
was pressed by an invading footstep at our latest dates, yet 
the energy and promptness with which so large an expedition 
has been fitted out for the campaign sufficiently evinces that 
no time will be lost in its prosecution. The field will have 
been taken early this month by the invaders ; but it is not 
probable that the decisive battle has yet been fought. The 
Texian commander will be constrained to fall back, to con- 
centrate his forces and avail himself of the succors which 
will be constantly reaching him from the United States.— 
At the proper time, he will measure his strength with the 
eneiny, and we cannot doubt that the result will be a reitera- 
tion of the victory of San Jacinto. 

We have ever sympathized with the distresses and re- 
joiced at the triumphs of the Texians. We fervently wish 
them prosperity, glory, security, and independence. They 
cannot desire any blessing which we would not accord them, 
unless it be annexation to the United States, to which we 
stand utterly opposed. Even were it desirable, we should 
insist on the postponement of all measures looking to sach 
an event, until after the recognition of her independence by 
Mexico. Grant that we have nothing to fear from Mexico, 
we have a national character to sustain in the eye of the 
world, which must be seriously affected by any gross viola- 
tion of our own cherished priticiple of non-intervention in 
the affairs of other nations. Europe must not be taught to 
regard us asa people waiting to grasp every thing within 
our reach, and eager to profit by the internal commotions and 
the misfortunes of our neighbors. 
armaments are publicly fitted out in our South-Western cit- 
ies to operate against Mexico—that advertisements for vol- 
unteers, and of the time of their contemplated departure, ap- 
pear openly in the journals under the very eye of our District 
Attorneys—that the entire staff of the Texian army removes 
from the field of victory to a principal city of the Union, to 
bz feasted end congratulated on their success. All these 
may possibly be reconciled with the relations of amity which 
subsist between the United States and Mexico, and which 
we are solemnly bound to maintain. But, though the acts 
of private individuals may not be sufficient to convict us of a 
violation of our national taith, similar demonstrations of hos- 
tility on the part of those entrusted with authority must be 
subjected to a more rigorous construction. They must in- 
fallibly be regarded not merely as a violation of our faith 
pledged to Mexico, but an outrage upon the moral sense of 
the civilized world. We are pained, therefore, at perceiving 
in the Washington ‘Globe’ of Monday the following an- 
nouncement, which, so far as the facts are concerned, may 
be regarded as official : 


“ Official despatches from General Gaines, dated Camp 
Sabine, June 28, 1836, communicate the intelligence, that the 
Mexican army at Matamoras, under General Urrea, had been 
reinforced to the number of 7,000 men, and was, on the 18th 
of June, on its march, and rapidly advancing towards Guada- 
loupe Victoria, and the héad quarters of the ‘I'exian army.— 
The motto to which thé Mexican army were sworn, was ‘ ex- 
termination to the Sabiné, or death.* : 

“ Before receiving this intelligénce, Major Sterling C. Rob- 
ertson had re to Gerieral Gaities that two men had been 
recently killed, and another wounded, ou the waters of the 
Navasota, in Robertson’s colony, about twenty miles west of 





It is quite enough that | 





‘of their fellow-citizen. 








Rasagdoobes, by the Indians of severa! different tribes, (Cad- 
does, Kitchies, and ‘others,) who had taken and carried away 
several women and children of the families of the men that 
were killed. 

“ General Gaines, considering that these recent acts of hos- 
an A the part of the Indians were prompted by their hav- 
ing been advised of the large force approaching Matamoras, 
and by the expectation that the Texians would be driven off, 
and the country given up to them, has called upon the Gov- 
ernors of Kentucky, ‘I ¢, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
each, for a regiment of mounted gun-men, to co-operate with 
the regular force under bis command, including the four com- 
panics of dragoons from Fort Leavenworth. 

“It was his intention, if he did not in the interim receive 
satisfactory assurances that the Indians upon our borders had 
no hand in the late murders on the Navasota, to march to Na- 
cogdoches as soon as he obtained the immediate co-operation 
of the three companies of dragoons and six companics of the 
7th infantry at Fort Towson.” 


Now we will not permit ourselves to believe (as is assert- 
ed in the National Intelligencer of Tuesday) that the course 
of Gen. Gaines has been approved in advance hy the Gov- 
ernment. Nothing tut the most indubitable testimony will 
convince us that it has been or will-be approved at all. But 
the fact that a General commanding a portion of the military 
force of the United States has resolved on an invasion of the 
territory of a neighboring nation with whom we are entirely 
at peace, and against which we have no cause of complaint 
or hostility, must excite universal attention and alarm. True, 
if we had such cause, it is not the province of a subordinate 
military officer to discover and act upon it. But let us look 
for one moment at the extreme frivolousness of the excuses 
upon the strength of which this invasion is undertaken. We 
need scarcely allude to the absurd claim of Nacogdoches as 
within the possible limits of the United States. Every reader 
has but to turn to his map of the country to see that the river 
Sabine is our boundary in that quarter, and that Nacogdo- 
ches is as clearly without our limits as Madrid, St. Peters- 
burgh, or Pekin. And so Gen. Gaines has heard a rumor 
that two men (of what nation?) have been killed in Texas, 
twenty miles west of Nacogdoches, and therefore seventy 
from the boundary of the United States; and he has there- 
upon issued a requisition for four additional regiments and 
prepared to advance to Nacogdoches, in the heart of the con- 
tested country. We will not ask if it can be possible for 
Gen. Gaines to avoid a collision with the Mexican army now 
advancing upon that post 5 but we do ask—Is it probable— 
nay, possible—thzt he expects or desires to avoid it! And 
can his military occupation at this critical juncture of an im- 
portant post fit miles across the boundary be regarded— 
not merely by the Mexicans, but by the Cabinets of Europe 
—in any other light than as an act of unequivocal and un- 
provoked hostility—a violation of a solemn treaty and of our 
pledged faith? ‘These are questions which come home to 
the understanding and the conscience of every citizen. The 
weakness of Mexico may shield us from peril, but it will 
only render our perfidy mere disgraceful in the eye of an im- 
partial world.—We will hope, therefore, that any invasion 
of the Mexican territory by Gen. Gaines, on such miserable 
pretences as he has set up, will be promptly disavowed by 
our Government, and that the President (who is now in the 
West) will take instant measures to prevent the drafting of 
troops from ‘Tennessce and Kentucky for the purpose of 
plunging us into an offensive and unjustifiable war. 








Oxnto.—Politics run high just now in the Young Hercules 
of the West. The friends of Gen. Harrison have taken the 
field with a confident assurance of success, and are met with 
corresponding exertions from their opponents. ‘The former 
talk of 10,000 majority or over as a matter of course, and as- 
sert that thousands of Jackson men are uniting in the support 
The latter retort that he cannot even 
call out the Opposition vote of the State. The second Tues- 
day in October will test these conflicting representations, 
since both the rival candidates for Governor are capable, 
trustworthy, and as citizens every way unexceptionable.— 
The Opposition contest the Legislature ‘at a disadvantage, 
owing to the late Apportionment Law, but declare that they 
will not allow Senator Ewing to be thrown out without a 
desperate struggle. Hon. Thomas L. Hamer, present Rep- 
resentative from the Fifth District, is spoken of as the proba- 
ble successor of Mr. E. should the friends of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren carry a majority in joint ballot. 

The Congressional nominations are just beginning to reach 
us. Hon. Tuomas Corwin will Le supported for re-election 


——————— 
(doubtless with success) by the Whigs of the Sixth District. 
Hon. ALexanper Harper has been nominated by the same 
party in the Twelfth, (Muskingum and Licking,) vice Hon. 
Flias Howell, who declines. Jounw W. ALLEN, Esq. of 
Cleveland, has been nominated by the same perty in the 
Seventeenth, (Cuyahoga, Portage, Medina, and Lorain,) in 
place of Hon. Jonathan Sloane, who declines. Harvey 
Rice, Esq. is pitted against him by the antagonist party. In 
the Fourth, (Montgomery, &c.) Patrice H. Goove, Esq. 
has been presented by the Whigs in place of Hon. Joseph H. 
Crane, who retires. Hon. Jauxs Brown is the Administra- 
tion candidate. There was a difference among the Whigs 
at the Convention, and a secession, which will be likely to 
lose them the Member. 

In the absence of positive information, we are under the 
impression that Messrs. Storer, Whittlesey, Vinton, and pro- 
bably Bond, will be presented for re-election by the Whig 
party, and Messrs. McLene, Thomson, and Hamer by theif 
opponents. . 





Lovisiana.—The Election in this State, which commenced 
on Monday the Sth mst. and closed on the 8th, appears to 
have been conducted with little reference to National poli- 
tics, and to have excited little interest of any sort. No ap- 
position was made to the return of Hon. Henry Jounson, 
(Whig) Member of Congress from the First (New-Orleans) 
District, and it is understood that Hon. Rice Garuanp. 
(Whig) of the Third was equally fortunate. In the Socond 
District, Gen. E. W. Ripley (Adm.) is opposed by Gen. | 
Philemon Thomas, (Whig,) but it is. presunzed that he has 
qeen elected. If so, the delegation will stand precisely as 
heretofore. 

We can form no idea as yet of the political complexion of 
the new Legislature, which is to eléct a successor to Senator 
Porter. Of the seven Representatives elected from Now- 
Orleans, each party claims a majority. Neither, however 
had made any distinct nominetions, and a great many candi- 
dates were voted for, on local rather than political grounds. 
The city gave 765 votes for Mr. Johuson as Member of Con- 
gress, and none against him. 





Norra Cano.iisa.—The Annual Election in this State 
will take place on the second Thursday in August. Great 
interest is felt in the result, as it will probably determine 
the vote of the State in the ensuing Presidential Election. 
The Governor will now for the first time be chosen by the 
people, and each party has brought forward its strong man 
for the occasion. The friends of Mr. Van Buren have a 
slight advantage in the fact that their candidate—a gentle- 
man not otherwise than politically exceptionable—is the 
present Governor, and has held the station but a single 
year. The White candidate, on the other hand, is one of 
the most active and best known men of business in the 
State, and particularly identified with the cause of Inter- 
nal Improvement. We look for a close as well as spirite 
contest. The candidates of each party for Electors of 
President and Vice President have been nominated by 
Conventions in the several Congressional Districts. We 
present the two State Tickets below : 


Van Buren. White. 
For Governor, For Governor, 
RICHARD D. SPAIGHT. EDWARD B. DUDLEY. 


$s, 
Alfred Webb, Rutherford Co. 
Andrew Mitchell, Wilkes, 
W. J. Alexander, Mecklenburg, 
John Giles, Rowan, 


%, 
Nathaniel Macon, Warren Co. 
Robert Love, Haywood, 
John Wilfong, Lincoln, 
George Bowers, Ashe, 





William A. Morris, Anson, Joha L. Leseur, Rocking’ 
William P. Ferrand, Onslow, Charles M » Wake, 

John Hill, Stokes, — iam W. Cherry, Bertie, 
Abram Venable, Granville, Jobn M. Morebead, Gui 
Wma. B. Lockhart, Northampton, |[. D. Toomer, Cumberland, 
Louis D. Wilson, Edgecomb, Jeremiah Pearsall, Duplin, 
Owen Holmes, New Hanover, Willie Perry, Franklin, 
Archibald Henderson, Rowan, James 8. Smith, Grange, 
Henry Skioner, Perquimons, Blount C Lenoir, 
Josiah O. Watson, Johnston, John L. Bailey, uotank, 
Jonathan Parker, Guilford. J.O.K. Williame, Beaxfort. 


The Presidential Election is held in this State on the 
second Thursday in November. f 





Mrs. Frances Wright D’ Arusmont succeeded in, deliver- 
ing a political lecture in an old stone building in the suburbs 
of Philadelphia on Friday last There was a pert of a row 
got upon the occasion, but it did not amount to much. We 
heartily wish those who appear as her opponents in these af- 
fairs could be taught the rudiments of good manners and be 





slightly inoculated with common sense.- 































































“this State have nearly completed their preparations for the 


> 


“Secretaries Forsyth of the State and Woodbury of the Trea- 


Maixz.—The Administration and Van Buren party in 


September General Election, and appear to be in great 
force and spirits. The Opposition move much more tar- 
dily, and with much fainter hopes of success. We give 
below such of the more impertant nominations of the for- 
mer as have reached us. 

In York County, Hon. Jounx Fainrizco, of Saco, has 
been nominated for re-election to Congress. 

In the Oxford District, Tuworny J. Canter, Esq. has 
been selected. Hon. Leonard Jarvie, the late distinguish- 
ed Member from this District, declines. 

In the Somerset District, Hon. Tuomas Daves, of Blan- 
chard, has been nominated. He was Speaker of the House 
of the last State Legislature. 





* The:Government’ is now pretty impartially distributed 
over the face of the country: of the higher officers, only 





sury Department, with Post-Master Kendall, remain at 
Washington. The Members of the Cabinet certainly need 
some relaxation, after seven months’ employment in an- 
swering the calls fur information—not always necessary or 
pertinent—so incessantly made upon them by Congress. 
The President of the United States is slowly prosecuting 
his journey to the Hermitage, Tennessee. He finds the 
roads very bad; but his health was much improved at the 
last advices. He travels in his own carriage. He visited 
Senator Rives in passing through Albemarle Co. Virginia. 
The Vice President \eft this city (Astor House) on Sat- 
urday morning for Saratoga, in excellent health and spirits. 
Hon. John Quincy Adams has been invited by the City 
Councils of Boston to deliver a Eulogy before the Boston- 
jans on the character of the deceased Mapison. The cere- 
monies in houor of the Sage of Montpelier are expected to 
take place late in August. 
Gen. Wm. H. Harrison recently passed through Chilico- 
the on his way to the Delaware Springs, and called on his 


old compatriot, Gen. Duncan McArthur, Ex-Governor of | 


Ohio. The interview between the two veteran pioneers of 
the West, who had not met before for many years, is de- 
scribed as highly interesting. 

Hon. Robert J. Walker, Senator from Mississippi, was 
pressed by the Administration party to partake of a Public 
Dinner at Pittsburgh, Pa. (the city of his former residence,) 
on his return from Washington. He declined, however. 


Hon. John Bell, of Tennessee, (Ex-Speaker,) has paid a 
visit to New-England, since the adjournment of Congress, 
and is now on his return to Nashville, via the Virginia 
Springs. 

Hon. John H. Eaton, Ex-Secretary of War, late Gover- 
nor of Florida, and newly appointed Minister to Spain, 
arrived in Philadelphia last week, on his way to Europe. 

Political Festival.—The Whigs of Versailles, Ky. pro- 
pose to give a Public Dinner at Woodford to their Sena- 
tors, Henry Clay and John J. Crittenden, their Represen- 
tative, Chilton Allan, and their Acting Governor, James 
T. Morehead. Itis to take place at the earliest day that 
will suit the convenience of the distinguished gnests. 

Hon. Bellamy Storer, M. C. from Cincinnati, has been 
received with great cordiality on his recent visit to the 
place of his nativity, Portland, Me. An invitation to a 
Public Dinner was headed by the Mayor of the city, but 
declined. Mr. 8. in his reply, indulges in a warm eulo- 
gium on his neighbor, Gen. Harrison, who had been c»m- 
plimented in the invitation. 

“ The Sun,” the ¢apecial organ of the ‘ White’ party at 
Washington, having been obscured for a few weeks past, has 
fe-appeared with added lustre: Thos. G. Forster, publisher ; 
stinl-weekly—$5 per annum. It goes the entire for thé 
Tehnessee Senator. 

The * North Alabama Star,” No. I. reaches us this weck 
fram Bellefonte, Jackson Co. Ala. It is well conducted and 

everpwey respectable—politically for White. 

Gegarner White, of Louisiana, has called for ten com- 
panies of mounted volunteers, in obedience to the requi- 
sition of Gen. Gaines. Each company is to consist of 
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‘ Free Discussion.’—They had a bit of a fracasat George- 
town, Ky. lately, in which reason was left free to combat 
error in a most convincing manner. Major Flournoy, the 
Van Buren candidate for Governor, appears to have first 
made a stump speech of gome two or three hours’ wind; 
whereupon Mr. ‘Thompson, a Whig, rose in reply. After 
he had proceeded some time, Maj. Flournoy complained 
that he had been misrepresented, and Mr. Thompson gave 
way for an explanation. ‘The Major thentook the floor— 
or rather the stump—and went ahead with another speech. 
Mr. T. remonstrated, and claimed to be heard, and the 
‘argument’ rose from words to blows—Mr. T. was se- 
verely injured as well as silenced by the operation, and 
the victors had it their own way thereafter.—The account 
which reaches us is a Whig one, but likely to be true in 
the main; since the Whigs could not well have afforded 





to be unreasonable at Georgetown, which is in the centre 
of Col. Johnson's District and influence, and goes with 
him almost unanimously. 


Utica and Schenectady Railroad.—This work has been 
completed and is now in full operation. The Editor of the 
Albany Evening Journal was one of a party who passed twice 
over the entire track on Monday last ; leaving Albany in the 
morning, taking breakfast at Schenectady, arriving at Utica 
at half past 10 A. M. departing at 1, and reaching Albany at 
7 the same evening—making the passage from Schenectady 
to Utica, either way, in a little more than four hours, and 
accomplishing the whole trip of 192 miles by daylight, not- 
withstanding the numerous stoppages. The rate-of travel- 
ling was from 23 to 25 miles per hour.—The Road has been 
constructed in something less than two years, and at an ex- 
pense, including eight engines, one hundred cars, and 
$330,000 for real estate, of less than $1,500,000, which was 
the estimated cost. Great credit is due tothe engineer, Wil- 
liam C. Young, Esq. and the Directors of the Company. 


United States Bank.—We learn that Mr. Jaudon, Cash- 
ier of the U. S. Bank, has completed an arrangement with 
the eminent banking-house of Hottenguer & Co. Paris, for 
a loan Twetve Mittion Dotvars at four per cent. The 
money is required to take the place of the capital thrown out 
of active use by the sale of the different Branches of the old 
U.S. Bank. As the Branch debts were sold at the rate of 
six to six aml a half per cent. the Bank makes a handsome 
sum by this operation, besides bringing a large amount of 
capital into the country. 

The merchants and citizens of Charleston, S. C. have ap- 
plied fur the establishment of an Agency of the Bank in that 
city, for the purchase and sale of exchange. 


Knoxville Convention.—The great Southern and Westeru 
Internal Convention adjourned on Friday the 8th inst. after 
a session of four days. No doubt seems to be entertained 
that the great project of a Railroad from Charleston, S. C. 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, will be vigoro.sly prosecuted to its com- 
pletion. It is estimated that the increased value of property 
within five miles of the line ef the Road would alone defray 
the cost of its construction. 

The proceedings of the Convention were characterized by 
ability and energy. Indeed, the array of talent has scarcely 
been exceeded on the floor of Congress. Among the dele- 
gates were Hon. R. Y. Hayne of S. C. Ex-Governor Swain 
of N. C. Gen. Joseph Vance of Ohio, Hon. A. S. Clayton of 
Ga. Robert Wickliffe and Col. Garrard of Ky. Gen. Cocke 
and Col. J. Williams of Tenn. &c. &c. The whole number 
was about 500. Harmony and good feeling attended the 
deliberations of the Convention, except in the instance of the 
Georgia delegation, who were disappointed by the decision 





that the Railroad could not run through their State. We be- 
lieve, however, that this was finally arranged to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties. Georgia has the right to construct a 
branch from any point in her own territory to intersect the 
main road at Knoxville. The main road passes through the 
heart of South Carolina. 


Oneida Lake.—The steamboat Seneca has broken the still- 
ness of this fine sheet of water, passing from Baldwinsville 
up the Seneca, Oswego and Oneida rivers to the Lake. The 
experiment was completely successful, and will form a new 








seventy-nine men—sixty-four rank and file. 


i 
Lynching a Judge !—The glorious work of reforming 
and simplifying our administration of justice, by the sub- 
stitution of the Code Lynch for the Common Law, pro- 
gresses swimmingiy. Recently, one William Boyd.was 
tried in Nicholas Co. Kentucky, for a homicide, found 
guilty of manslaughter by the jury and by them sentenced 
to three years and two months imprisonment. A metion 
was made for a new trial, which was granted by Judge 
Brown, and the prisoner admitted to bail. Hereupon the 
sovereigns took the case in hand, and charging a fire en- 
gine with filthy water, proceeded to drench therewith the 
Judge, and then to hang and burn him in efligy —The 
District Attorney shared in the shower of popular favor 
bestowed upon the Judge, which he took kindly, and at- 
tributed to his being canght in bad company. 


Acting Governor Morthead, of Kentucky, has issued a 
Proclamation calling for ten companies of mounted ¥olun- 
teers to proceed to the South Western frontier, according 
to the requisition of Gen. Gaines.—The South is filled 
with inflammatory though absurd rumors that the Meqi- 
cans intend to cross our boundary, aud eome of them pr. 
tend that they have threatened to burn New-Orleam! 
There must be great danger of this, truly. If Gen Urre 
does not find it a summer’s work to reach the Sabine, wa 
shall be vastly mistaken. 


Miss Martineau, the female political economist, sails fe 
Europe in the Liverpool packet Orpheus on Monday. The 
idle gossip of a prospective matrimonial union between her 
and the Vice President is thus effectually silenced. The 
story ought to have been refuted by the fact that Miss M. 
while at Washington, associated mainly with the most the. 
rough opponents of Mr. Van Buren, and was quite as urte- 
served in the expression of her dislike of his character and 
politics as was consistent with amity and social intercourse, 


Presidential Election.—Vhe election of President and 
Vice President of the United States, for the term of four 
years, commencing March 4th, 1837, willbe made on Wedues- 
day the 7th day of December, 1836, the Electors meeting at 
the capitals of the respective States in which they are chosen. 
The choice of Electors must be made within thirty-four days 
of the said first Wednesday of December. The following 
shows the number of votes to which each State is entitled, 
with the time of election : 








States. No. of Votes. Whra held, 
BERING, oc cccccece ee ane: _, SEER: November 7 
New-Hainpahiire,. .. 00.2. Zecccccccccccsccced cece 7 
Massachusetts,.......... DOr cutccsecsegteds M voces 4 
Rhode Island,........... incase eeceseaniedl H weed 23 
Coémnecticnt,...ccccccccece Tecscceveccesecsnsd coone © 
PRN. cccedccceccccce Feewsctedsetsescent ee 15 
Nee E 8K. cvccccccccced ee © cdue 7 
New-Jersey, 8 . 7 
ee i enuseeds cede pardon ee te 
North Carolina,.......... Bev cssvsevicccisccsd Oye st 15 
SD TN. o.00060nelllewenees 6cenesesnin enone 
Georgia,. .......eeeeeeee LT]. nc rccccccccege cee coces 7 
Kentucky,......eeeeeeee BGS. wc cccccccvececees mite 7 
Tennessec,. ....2.scecees Bcccosceseeseenees ee Vv 
Ee ee ee ree 
is csnteaanencomaee 
Mississippi, ......++++.++ 

Ps senensseseerseee 
Bs oscievceccsece 





Louisiana,. . 
Michigan,. .. 
Arkaneas,...........005- 


All the States choose by General Ticket, except 8. Carolins, 
which chooses by Legislature. It will be seen that Penn 
sylvania and Ohio open the ball three days in advance of any 
of the other States. {Boston Atlas. 








New Grenada.—The brig Marcellino, from Carthagena, 
bring news from this republic to the 6th ult. ‘The whole 
country was in the eujoyment of perfect tranqnillity, with- 
outany thing ominous of its disturbance. Congréss was 
to have adjourned till the last of June, but. little of its 
legislative pocnnetings had been known at Carthagena on 
the departure of the Marcellino. ‘The chief object of pub 
lic interest was the electiun of a new President, which is 
to take place in April next. ‘here are numerous candi- 
dates, but the wnost popular are Marques, the present Vice 


one of whom, it is believed, will be elected. There had 
been much excitement npon the subject, which is a sign 
of the political health of the republic rather than other 








|| era in the improvement of that region. 





wise, as it shows that the people are not apathetical-to 
their interests. oe bene 











President, and Gen. Obando, the administration candidate, | 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





= 
TEXAS. ., 

By the annexed Proclamation from the new Generalis- 
simo of the Texian forces, it will be seen that there is no 
Jonger any doubt of a second and immediate invasion of 
the revolted province by the Mexican troops. The levy 
en masse i# 3 measure which would never have been re- 
sorted to were not the danger most imminent as well as 
formidable. Great inducements are now offered to volun- 
teers ftom the United States who will engage in the war. 
Afee simple of 1,280 acres is the bounty given for a year’s 
service in addition to the pay of U. S. troops; and this is 
more than doubled to every one who becomes a citizen of 
the country. ‘The head of a family is entitled to a still 
greater quantity. Nothing but extreme celerity as well as 
unvaried success can enable the new Mexican army to 
avoid the fate of its predecessor, by anticipating the arri- 
val of the corps now mustering for the conflict in Ken- 
tucky and the South-Western States. 


We have great confidence in Gen. Lamar, the new 
Texian commander—infinitely more than in the character- 
less adventurer and demi-savage Houston. Mirabeau B. 
Lamar is a Georgia gentleman of probity, honor, and un- 
doubted capacity. He was fur some years Editor of the 
Georgia Journal, which he conducted with marked ability, 
and has ever commanded the respect and esteem of his 
fellow citizens. He has contrived to be somewhat ora- 
torical and flowery in the following Proclamation, but we 
shall not quarrel with him for this. He doubtless under- 
derstands the character and temperament of those he ad- 
dresses: and if fustian be the species of composition best 
adapted to their intellectnal calibre there can be no valid 
objection to his employing it. Hear him: 


Seldins of Texas: o, assuming the glorious respon- 
sibility of leading you to the field of battle, L am deeply 
impressed with gratitude for the trust confided; and feel 
most vividly, that to command an army of heroes in the 
cause of freedom is the highest of all privileges, and to 
conduct it to victory is the most enduring and exalted honor. 

The enemy who so recently retired, terrified from our bor- 
ders, are about to countermarch upon us with reinforce- 
ments formidable in count, but feeble in spirits and puis- 
sance. They come for the hellish purpese of desolating 
the loveliest of a thousand lands, and staining our luxuri- 
ant fields with the blood of the cultivators. 


Confident of numbers, they hope to gain by overwhelm- 
ing force, that which they cannot achieve by valor. They 
boast that they will retrieve the late inglorious defeat of 
their arms, or perish in the attempt; that they will drive 
us beyond the Sabine, or give us a grave thisside’ You, 
soldiers, know the futility of their late vain-glorious boast- 

ngs, as well as the ferocious character of their warfare. 

Their cruelty and perfidy were sufficiently exempli- 
fied in their Lorrid massacres at Bexar and Labadia, 
whilst their shameful rout and discomfiture at the San 
Jacinto stand as a perpetual monument of their unexam- 
pled puasillanimity and dastardly conduct. Audacious 
monsters! That they have the willingness to murder, is 
apparent—their ability to’ conquer, they never have 
shown. Their numbers can avail them nothing ; and their 
threats of extermination, instead of intimidating, only in- 
vigorate the nerves of the bold and free. Let them come. 
Their return is hailed with joy by every manly voice in 
Texas. 

Another opportunity is afforded to vindicate our rights 
and avenge our wrongs. ‘The greater the force, the rich- 
er the harvest! ‘Though every blade of grass on the banks 
of the Bravo bristle intoa bayonet, it shall not save them. 
The very glance of a freeman’s eye, is a blazing shield of 
Perseus to the monsters of tyranny. ‘They have to fly, or 
fall, befure the wrath of an injured people, nerved in the 
cause of Liberty and vengeance. 

Soldiers!—Your country calls you to her defence.— 
Your homes, your fircsides—the scenes of your former 
joys, and future anticipations—all the endearments of do- 
mestic happiness, and all the hopes of future competence 
and peace, summon you to the field. You are summon- 
ed, too, by the spirit of ‘Travis and Fanning and their gal- 
lant companions, whose blood has cemented the founda- 
tians of our freedom. Their flesh has been food for the 
raven, and their bones have been whitening on the prai- 
ries, until your-pious patriotism gathered those scattered 


ference upon the desolation of his own country. If there 
be so foul a blot upon humanity—if there be one in the 
whole limits of our land who its mean enough, when his 
home is invaded by an insolent foe, to seek safety in dis- 
honorable flight, I would say to him, detested recreant! 
retire to the shades of infamy, and sully no more so beauti- 
ful aland, whose blessings belong to the brave and virtu- 
ous. Let then every patriot soldier, every worthy citizen, 
who abhors the name of traitor, and contemns the vile 
epithet of coward, rally to the call promptly, around the 
unfurled banner of freedom—let him repair with impatient 
zeal to the theatre of his nation’s glory, and there snatch 
upon the brink of danger, fame for himself and safety for 
his country. The dastard who lingers behind may live 
to fatten upon the fruits of his recreancy, but when he 
dies he rots‘in infany, to the joy of all—whilst the noble 
hero who makes his bosom the bulwark of a people’s lib- 
erty, will find a rich reward for toil and valor, in the thanks 
of a grateful land, and the smiles of its high-toned: beauty. 
If he fall in the holy cause, he will still survive in the af- 
fections of his comrades, and his name will gather glory 
with the flight of ages— 

* Each little rill, each mountain river 

Rolls, mingling with his fame for ever.’ 
Citizens of the Red Lands !—You are looked to for aid 
in this second struggle for Independence. Your con- 
tributions, heretofore have not been proportionate to 
your population. Few of you have participated in the 
toils and glories of the strife. Your homes have been ex- 
empt from the calamities of war. For that exemption 
you are indebted to the on of your more exposed 
and suffering countrymen. Whatever circumstances 
may have restrained you before, there can remain no rea- 
sons to withhold you now. We know your courage.— 
Your skill in arms is familiar to us all. Your country 
requires the immediate exhibition of both—let both be 
displayed when the great and decisive battle, which is 
pending, shall be fought—and Texas is Free, Sovereign 
and Independent! Hold not back, Ll adjure you, by every 
principle of honor, of gratitude, and of patriotisin. If any 
man amongst you prove recreant now let him be stigma- 
tised; treat him as an outcast; and let a nation’s con- 
tempt rest like a black cloud upon his name. The call 
en masse let all obey, and all will be well. 
MIRABEAU B. LAMA 


R, 
Major General Commanding the Army of Texas. 
Vevasce, June 27, 1837. 





TEXAS—VERY LATE NEWS FROM TEXAS. 
New Orveans, July 12th. 








Dear sir: The Shenandoah has just arrived, having 
left Velasco 4th July. Weare informed by Mr. Sayre, 
passenger, that Santa Ana was still safe at Columbia un- 
der a strong guard. The Mexicans on the Nuecee river 
number from 4 to 7.000. Gen. Rusk, or Lamar, (the 
latter commander-in-chief,) is at Victoria, or thereabouts, 
retreating, or endeavoring to coax the Mexicans on. 
The fight is expected to take place ou the Colorado. The 
Mexicans will be whipped easily by the Texians, as they 
are all shutting up their stores and turning out for battle. 
Santa Ana has sent despatches in the Shenandoah, directed 
to Washington. He is opposed to the Mexicans coming 
on; he affirms that Mexico can do nothing with Texas, 
and is in favor of Mexico's relinquishing all claims to it. 
Texas is very eafe in our opinion. The Mexican officers 
and soldiers are all well at Galveston Island.—the ‘Texian 
schr. “ Independenc>” sails to-day. ‘he “* Urchin” sails 
to-night with 200 volunteers; the Flora; on ey 
with about 200 more. The steamer yesterday left for 
Red river, with cavalry, their horses waiting for them at 
Natchitoches. The ditference between Houston and the 
Cabinet is all stuff. Lamar’s appointment is in conse- 
quence of Houston’s health, he not being able to take 
command. Yours, in great haste. 


From the best information we can gain from Texas, we 
do not feel that there is any great cause for alarm, notwith- 
standing the speculations in some of the journals of the 
day, and the assertion that Mexico is about sending a large 
army against ‘Texas, sufficiently strong to overcome the 
litle Spartrn baud now in the field. Added to this, the 
lute intelligence from Mexico convinces us that the gov- 


along with to quel the internal troubles now on the eve of 
breaking out. The Mexican government has been obli- 
ged to resort to the exaction of a forced loan throughout 
the Republic, to the amount of two millions of dollars, for 
the purpose of meeting, in part, the deficit in the national 
revenue. [ Express. 
‘ From the Louisiana Advertiser, July 13. 
To the politeness of Dr. Flanegan, arrived yesterday 
hy the schr. Schenandoah, from Velasco, we are indebted 





relics, with decent sepulchral honors to a soldier's grave. 
But their glorified spirits stil! hovering around the home of 
their patriotic devotion, call upou you to sustain the inde- 
peudence which they have consecrated by their martyr- 
dom, and to recompense, with merited vengeance, the 
wrongs ee! have endured from a perfidieus and dastard 
enemy. Shall thecall be madein vain? Shall we turn 
a deaf ear to the voice of our country, and the beseeching 
cries of our murdered brethren? Surely, taere can be 


for the annexed interesting information which we think 
| a | be relied on. : ‘ 

he Cabinet is continually engaged in business; there 
| seems to be no spare time. Colonel Somerville has just 
|| taken his place in the national councils, and from his busi- 
|| ness qualities, and republican manners, pleases every one. 
He is a tried soldier, and public opinion will not let any 
man enjoy office without merit. The whole Brazos a 
ulation are delighted at the idea of meeting the enemy. 





ernment will bave as much as they can comfortably get | 





uard under Captain Patton, had to watch continually to 
eep him from assassination. Almonte was shot 8 
soldier, a few days since, and narrowly escaped, the ball 
passing two or three inches above his head. The e- 
manu who fired at him had lost one of his dearest friends 
and relatives. 

The two schooners Camanche and Fanny Butler, which 
were captured some time since at Matagorda, are now 
lying (one at Galveston and the other at Velasco,) both 
laden with provisions for the army of Mexico. 

The individual who fired at Almonte, intended the shot 
for Santa Ana. The prisoners are treated humanely— 
furnished with ever thing comfortable, and have the 
liberty of walking about. ‘They are confined at a place 
one mile distant from Columbia. Santa Ana says he is 
not afraid of Texians but he does not like to be visited by 
porate from the United States. He wishws tobe taken to 
t. Augustine kear the Sabine. 

The crops on the Brazos are fine, and ic is thought that 
more corn will be raised there this season that’ has ever 
been in any preceding one ; elsewhere, throughout Texas, 
there is no prospect of raising enough to furnish the éiti- 
zens with meat and bread. 

General Filisola, when retreating after the capture of 
Santa Ana, requested Gen. Rusk to let him have a large 
amount of cattle on the retreat, statitig that his army was 
starving, and Gen. R. with the characteristic trait of an 
American soldier, permitted him to take what he wanted. 
Texas has furnished beef enough for both armies and has 
a left: upon the whole the country is improving. 

otwithstanding the enemy are approaching in such 
numbers the a are continuing their agricultural pur- 
suits as usual They repose unlimited confidence in the 
army of San Jacinto. 

! a gentleman from Velasco yesterday, we learn that 
the Mexican forces are concentrating on the Neuce river, 
and at present amount to 7,000 men: the entire of the 
heretofore retreating army aré said to have again returned 
under the command of Gen. Filasola. An arrival of 
7,000 was also looked for at Velasco, from Vera Cruz. 

Capt. Carnes, somewhat distinguished for his enterprise, 
and whose endeavor to effect an exchange of prisoners at 
Matamoras was so very praiseworthy, has found means, 
though in close confinement, to apprise Gen. Rusk of the 
above, and other items equally important. 

From the same source, it is ascertained that the Mexi- 
cans are raising, almost en masse, and forming into military 
bodies for the purpose of proce-ding to Texas. An un- 
paralleled excitement prevailed throughout the country on 
the subject of the war. 


From Texas.—By the arrival from Texas yesterday 
morning, it appears that there is little likelihood of an en- 
gagement between the contending parties. The advance 
guard of either army. it is believed, are not within one 
hundred and fifty miles of one another, and thete was 
scarcely any probability of the Mexican army advancing, 
as they were short of provisions, and every necessary mu- 
nition of war; it will be recollected that their supplies 
were cut off by the interception and capture by the Tex. 
ian armed cruizers. 

Our informant states, that a few days before he left 
Texas, there was much indignation expressed among the 
soldiers against Santa Ana—and that they had made an 
attempt to shoot him, but were prevented by the timely 
interference of his guards. A pistol shot was fired at 
Santa Ana, but did him no injury. The excitement rose 
from the fact of the return of the Mexican army to Texas. 
To prevent any harm reaching him from the soldiery, his 
guard has been doubled. Bee. 

From the Courier of last evening, we glean sowe fur- 
ther particulars. The Texian force is estimated at about 
three thoueand men, but from the number of volunteers 
flocking in, particularly from the western and southern 
states, it was presumed that in a few weeks, it would be 
augmented to 6000 men. Cos, and other officers, with 
about 400 prisoners, are at Galveston Island. It is said 
to be the intention of the Texians, im case the Mexicans 
attack them, to put all the prisoners to the sword, 

The Mexicans, 5000 strong, under the command of 
Urrea, were at Neuces, waiting reinforcements. 

it is rumored that Santa Ana had written to President 
Jackson, asking him, or the Government, to be his secu- 
rity for any treaty which he may enter into with the Tex- 
ians. He is said to have informed them that they have no 
reason to apprehend an attack from his countrymen, as 
he would issue a proclamation that would induce them to 
evacuate,’ without striking a single blow. The Texians, 
however, appear to put but little confidence in his word, 
and are preparing for every exigency. They are well 
supplied with provisions and munitions of war, and we 
are informed would rather fight than not. 

Gen. Houston had not arrived previous to the depar- 
ture of the Shewandosh. An individual, by the name of 
Barts, died at Columbia. The general presumption was, 
tha! his real name was Bartow, the Cashier of the Albany 
|| Bank, who absconded some time since, in consequence 


of the depredations which he committed while cashier of 
that institution. He had in his pussession fifteen thou- 








no one so insensible to guilt and shame as to look with indif- 


general indignation is so strong against Santa Ana that his 








sand dollars. 
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Dr. Archer is confidently spoken of as the next Presi- 
dent of Texas, to succeed Darect, who is becoming daily 


more anpepnise. 
The American schrs. Fanny Butler, Camanche and 
Watchman, had been seized by the Texians, as having 


Mexican property on board, their cargoes confiscated, 
and the vessels re , With the exception of the Watch- 
man. {N. O. American, July 14. 








Cresk War.—We trust this contest is very nearly brought 
to a termination, as the following extracts from our South- 
ern papers would indicate. But a few savages still remain 
hidden in the swamps, or attempting to make their escape 
to Florida. The great Southern Mail through the Creek 
country has been completely re-established, and is consid- 
ered perfectly safe. MILLEDGEVILLE, July 19. 

War News.—The Georgia infantry have been discbar- 

ed, leaving now in the service, of our troops, Colonel 

lis Regiment and Major Alford’s battallion of mounted 
men. When these will be discharged, seems, from all we 
can learn, to be doubtful. ‘The Indians in small parties 
still continue to commit depredations. The band in Chic- 
kashatchie swamp have not yet been taken, and are sup- 
posed still to be in the swamp. And finally General Jesup, 
we understand, has issued an order, requiring all the In- 
dians, wi:hout exception to come in by a particular time, 
for emigration, threatening to consider those who do not 
comply with this order, a3 outlaws and enemies, and to 
treat them as such. ; 

From the reluctance of the Indians to emigrate, this 
order, it is imagined, may probably produce further hos- 
tility, and General Jesup, it is supposed, will find consid- 
erable difficulty in consummating his designs. [ Recorder. 

MonToomery, (Al.) July 16. 

About three thonaand Indians left our wharves on 
Thursday last, on board the steamboats Lewis Cass and 
Meridian, for their destined home across the Mississippi, 
under charge of Lieut. Barry, of the U. 8. Army. 

Fiom the inauspicious season of the year, and the 
crowded state of the bouts, it is but reasonable te expect 
that the Indians will, on the route, sutfer much from dis- 
ease. We look forward to such a result, but hope a dif- 
f:rent one. 

Previous to the departure of the Indians from this place, 
some days since, many serious disturbances occurred. 
Upon the requisition of the Governor of Georgia, prepa- 
rations were inaking to so chain and fetter some twelve or 
fifteen of these deluded wretches that there could be no 
escape, when one, Wy a sudden and energetic effort, snc- 
ceeded in getting from the grasp of those in whose posses- 
sion he was—raised a hammer and inflicted a very severe 
blow upon the head of one of the guards—gave the war- 
whoop and then took to flight—he was immediately shot 
dead by a Mobile volunteer, and another bayonetted and 
died in a few hours. 

On the same evening three succeeded in escaping from 
the guard—one was on Thursday brought into town on 
arrest—and while proceeding through the streetin a wagon 
took a large knife andcut his throat, and instantly expired. 
Such is the desperation of these beings rather than be 
given to the civil authorities of Georgia. [Advertiser. 


From the Na‘ional Intelligencer, July 28. 

Gen. Scott has returned from New York, aud again 

assed through this meridian, on his way to Richmond, to 
join his family. The predicament in which this officer 
has been placed is certainly a very singular one. 

Here is a General, to whom had been committed the 
arduous and responsible trust of conducting an extended 
Indian war, suddenly recalled from his command by the 
President, under censure. implied at least; and, when he 
obeys the summons, and reaches the seat of Government, 
he finds no one to whom he can make explanations, and 
is gulloping through the country from pillar to post, iv 
— of some superior to whom he cau -report himself. 

inding no one at the seat of Government, or elsewhere, 
to whom he can report or address himself, and being de- 
barred from. returning to hie command and resuming the 
prosecution of the war, he has, we understand, gone, like 
a good citizen, to report himself to his wife. 

Major Gates, lately stricken from the roll of the army, 
whg arrived in Washington a few days since, has pro- 
ceeded on to obtain an interview with the President at the 
Hermitage. His object is, we understand, to. solicit his 
restoration to his rank, for the purpose of standing a trial 
for his alleged misconduct by a Court Martial. 

{ Metropolitan. 





Accident.—A dirt cartmen named Hughey Lochmore, 


’ living in the city of Brooklyn, was killed yesterday by fal- 


ling from a loaded cart, which passed over him before it 
could be stopped. 





Living Coffins '—By the census of 1830 there were 
rea 4 made Coffins on the Island of Nantucket, most 
of them descendants or couisin-germaine of the gallant 


old Admiral, 








FROM EUROPE. 

By the arrival of the packet ship Silvie de Grasse, on 
Saturday, we have our regular files of French journals to 
the latest date. ‘There does not appear to be any very in- 
teresting political news. 

The French Chambers were still engaged in discussing 
the Budget. The elections of Messrs. Martel and Dreux 
have alarmed the Doctrinaires who begin to talk of dissolv- 
ing the Chambers. 

A letter from Genoa announces the arrival of the 
American squadron from ‘Toulun. 

The amendments proposed by the Lerds to the Irish 
Corporation bill were rejected nem. con. by the Commons, 
without discussion, and the bill restored to its original 
shape. Two hours of the business of the house were 
consumed in proceedings against Mr. Weston and Col. 
Trench, brought up by the Sergeant-at-Arins for contempt 
in conseqnence of having indicated an intention of deci- 
ding by duel an offence for words spoken in debate. After 
each had stated that the other had given the lie first, they 
made a mutual apology, and the affair was settled. 

When the vote was taken in the Commons, rejecting 
the amendments of tke Lords to the Irish Corporation 
Bill, there was always upwards of 86 majority, which is 
considered conclusive as to the triumph of this House over 
the Peers, and the necessity under which the latter will be 
placed of succumbing to the expressed will of the people 
through their legal representatives. [Gazette. 

The Dukes of Orleans and Nemours have not yet re- 
ceived the order of the Black Eagle of Russia, because 
the King, their father, has not yet obtained it. But the 
sons of his Prussian Majesty, will be commissioned to 
present the King of the French and his two eldest sons, 
with the insignia of this order. It is moreover said, that 
the Government has been semi-officially informed that the 
King of Prussia intends paying a visit to England, in the 
month of August; according to hjs invariable custom, he 
will preserve a strict incognito. 

It is said that orders have already been given to prepare 
the Palace of the Elysee-Bourbon, for the arrival of some 
of the illustrious visitors expected in Paris, in August 
next. ‘The Fontainebleau and Compicgne fetes are to be 
~ brilliant. 

telegraphic despatch from Dresden, of the 6th inst., 
has brought the intelligence of the decease of the King of 
Saxony, on that day, at half-past eleven in the morning. 

Much curiosity and excitement existed at Paris on the 
14th and 15th of June, occasioned by reports of arrests at 
Algiers, and also in the French capital. ‘The parties 
arrested at Algiers were six wealthy and influential Moors, 
charged with having entered into a-conspiracy to over- 
throw the French dominion in the quondam regency. 
They were in correspondence, it is said, with Abdel Ka- 
der. On being arrested, they were conveyed to Bena. 
They had agents in Paris, some of whom had been arrested. 

A still greater excitement had been occasioned by a 
violent phillippic against the existing ministry, delivered 
in the Chamber of Deputies on the 14th, by M. Lafitte. 
M. Thiers replied, very ably, on the 15th, vindicating the 
policy of his colleagues and his own. 

Don Carlos was at Villa Franca, on the 7th. 

The ex-King Charles X, and the Duchess of Angouleme, 
the Dukede Bourdeaux, and Madamoiselle are to reside at 
Toplitz. 

The three decker Montebello, and Scipio, 74, are to sail 
immediately from Toulon for the Levant, from some im- 
portant information received. ‘The Scipio belongs to 
Admiral Hugon’s squadron. : 

General Valdez was lately routed in Lower Arragon by 
the Carlists, under Cabrera, and 600 men taken prisoners, 
among whom 54. officers were instantly shot by order of 
Cabrera. 

News from the Isle of Bourbon to March J0th, speak 
of a dreadful hurricane there, which destroyed many of 
the negro campe, sugar canes, &c. 

The Dukes of Orleans and Nemours are on their return 
from Vienna, where the propositious for an alliance of the | 
former with an Austrian Princess, are said to have been | 
coldly received. They will repair to the royal palace a:| 
Compeigne, in France, to pass some time.—Meanwhile | 
there will not be an assemblage of royal sovereigns at the | 
Court of France as was rumored, but Louis Phillippe will | 
proceed to his country seat at Eu, where it is said two! 
steamers are to be put into requisition between the coasts | 
of England and France, that the sovereigns of these coun- 
tries may have an interview after the fashion of Napoleon 
and Alexander, in order to strengthen their alliance and 
carve out measures of future policy. 

Advices from Zurich, of June 3d say that M. de Seve- 
rino, hitherto Charge d’Affairs of Russia at the Swiss 
Diet, has presented his credentials as Ambassador Extra- 
ordiuary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Emperor of 
Russia. This shows that the Rxssian Cabinet considers | 
all misunderstanding between Switzerland and the neigh- | 
boring States to be terminated. The Radical members of | 
the Varost will not be present at the banquet to be given} 
in honor of the new Ambassador. Since t'ie Count de! 
Bombelles and M. Rochow have left Zuric!, the whole of | 
the diplomatic corps assembled at Berne. 

Barcenona, June3, | 
Sratx.~—The discontent with the new ministry is gene-' 











—_—_—_—__—— 
ral; the violent revolutionists wait only for an o it 
to rise. Mina and his followers are Aer ee eat 
is scarcely doubtful that, that if the system of the new 
ministry does not suit them, they will proclaim the sepa- 
ration of Catalonia. Nevertheless, the dangers which 
threaten Mina, in the moment of crisis, compel him to use 
precautions. If the masses are once put in motion they 
may wish to direct and stop them; but it is more probable 
that the torrent will burst all barriers, and sweep awa 
friends and enemies. We fear we shall have to announce 
in a short time events more frightful than those of last year. 

Don Carlos, it seems, having called for a general ley 
of the four revolted provinces, the executive junta of Na- 
varre, in publishing the decree, have issued a proclama- 
tion, which, if somewhat Spanish and grandiloquent, ap- 
pears to us not altogether extravagant in its encomiuing 
on those brave mountaineers. 

‘* For three years, neither conflagrations, nor assassina- 
tions, nor scaffolds, nor seductions, nor promises, nor 
massacres, nor flatteries, nor any thing that impudence 
could invent, has been able to quench the sacred fire, 
which glows in your noble and religious hearts. United 
in the same opinions, the same religion, the same princi- 
ples, the sume love for Charles V. the idol of our hearts, 
we will form, around his august throne, a rampart, against 
which the fires of our enemies will be extinguished, their 
plans will fail, their generals be disgraced,—their soldiers 
will perish.” 

The vigor and the unflinching spirit with which the 
Carlists have prosecuted this contest against such fearful 
odds, leaves it yet doubtful whether the exotic Evans and 
his Condottieri, or the minions of a licentious Queen, or 
the associates of the murderous Rodil or Mina, will pre- 
vail over these brave and simple peasants, contending for 
their religion and loyalty. 

Bayonne, June 9th, 

The intelligence from Villa Franca, where Don Carlos 
still retains his head quarters, is to the 7th instant. ‘The 
General-in-chief Eguia, has his head quarters at Escorriaga, 
but a conspiracy has been discovered of some traitors and 
the Christino Chief in Vittoria, by means which the latter 
were kept informed of all that was passing and projected 
at the Carlist head-quarters. A Christiuo deserter from 
Vittoria, who was introduced to Egnia, gave him the key 
of this conspiracy and uunicrous arrests were immediately 
made. 

Extracts from Madrid Journals to the 4th.—“ Saragossa, 


| June 1 :—At Alcaneiz they are firiug cannons, to celebrate 


a victory gained over the rebels by General Gurrea. The 
loss of the insurgerts is said to be 800 men, and we are 
assured that 400 others have passed to the Christinos. 
The bands of iower Arragon consisting of 4,000 men 
with 3U0 horses, have thrown themselves, itis said, on 
Herrera, Luco, Baguena and Barbaguena. This new 
move can have no other object than the pillage of the vil- 
lages which surround Daroca. A battalion of Marines 
and six field pieces have left Gaudalajaria to reinforce the 
corps of General Von Halen at Molina. ‘The insurgents 
commanded by lerez and Villaverde have been surprised 


| at Puenteneira, two leagues and a half from Lugo, juet as 


they were about marching to Monforts. Villaverde was 
taken prisoner after having been witness to the destruction 
of nearly all his corps. ‘The curate Merino, who came to 
pass a few days at lrun has returned to Tolosa.” 

Letters from Grenada, Malaga, Cordova, and other 
towns in Andalusia, announce that on the morning of the 
3Ist May, a violent shock of an earthquake, which lasted 
five or six seconds, was felt. A few houses oniy were 


From Calcutta.—The ship William Gray, at Boston, 
brought the Messrs. Topliff, a file.of Calcutta papers to 
the 5th of March. .The British ship of war Jupiter, hav- 
ing on board Lord Auckland, the new Gov. General, and 
family, arrived there on the 3d. 

It is proposed to abolish the use of the Persian language, 
which it seems has been maintained in the Courts of India, 
and to substitute the popular languages of the respective 
provinces. It is stated that the English language is rapid 
ly spreading amnong the native population of ladia, and 
that there is a general inclination among the Hindus to 
send their boys to the English schools for education 

Gold Mincs.—The gold mines at the South appear to be 
yielding liberally the precious metal, Hughes’ mune in Flu- 
vanna county, Va. with ten hands employed, and one small 
miil, affords an average of more than $100 per day.. A mine 
on Col. Bowles’ land, in the same vicinity, is said to be still 
richer. A letter from Fluvanna, published in the Richmond 
Enquirer, says, “ The day is just dawning on gold mining 
in this region of the country, und it must contribute largely 
to the sound currency which is endeavored to be established.” 





The following new deposite banks have been appoint- 


ed by the Treasury Departinent since eur notice upon the . 


subject last week : 
Merchants’ Bank, New-York. 
Trenton Banking Company. 
Northern Bank of Kentucky. 


Dry Dock Company, New-York. [Globe, 
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NEW-YORK. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ of the Danish Rover” is accepted, though incorrectly measured. 
ought” ill speedil 
on . oe is diecli 4 The ideas are too common-place, 
Ella) is res) fully declined. 

an J met 7 d the receipt of contributions this week from 
our ed P = ~- . Pelooner,' E. F. z’ and mae 
the first from’ Paris; of the last from scarcely less distan' ries 
of Iilinols. Secouno geediuss to add that each and every one of them will 
grace our columns, 

“ este” (Alastor,) and “ Impromptu” (J. R.) must be declined. 

“Sketch, by Fatatist,” will not answer. ‘The horrible is a style of writing 

which neither our taste nor our judgementapproves. Does not the author 
feel that the moral mfluence of such articles must be baleful in the woryt 


degiee? 


“ The Student.”—No. VI. of the Harpers’ library edition of Bul- 
wer’s works embodies “ The Student, a series of papers by the author 
of ‘Eugene Aram,’ ‘ England and the English,’ &c. &c.” (Two vol- 
umes in one.) * Tho Student’ is well known as a compilation of the 
shorter tales and essays of Mr. Bulwer, written principally during his 
editorship of the New Monthly Magazine. Of these the ‘ Conversa- 
tions with an Awbitious Student in I!l Health,’ are the most remarka- 
ble, and evince most strikingly the rare powers of the author. Wedo 
not regard these essays as quite equal in attraction to the best of the 
author’s novels, but what they lack in immediate interest is more than 
compensated in their substantial valuc. 




















“ London Quarterly Revicw.”—No* XXXII. of Foster’s Republica- 
tion of the British Quartcrlies consists of the April No. of this famous 
work. It embraces articles on Heraldry, Geology, French Novels, the 
Peninsular War, Inetruction in Ireland, and Capt. Back’s Arctic Expe- 
dition, We have read but one of these with fixed atteation—that 
treating of the French Novels and Novelists of the Day, a most power- 
ful and salutary exhibition of the immorality, the blasphemy, the gross 
indecency and inconceivable abominations of Parisiau romance. It 
should be placed iu the handz of every one exposed, by acquaintance 
with the French tongue, to the iufluence of their corruption. The 
article eu Capt Back’s expedition is replete with interest. (Office of 
the Republ.cation, cor. Pine-st. and Broadway.) 





The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XXXIII. for April, has just 
been republizhed by Mr. Foster. It contains fifteen reviews of new 
works of interest, such as Poeppigg’s Travels in Chili, Peru, and on 
the River Amazon; German Commentaries on the Civil Law; G. 
Rosini and Botta’s Histories of Modern Italy ; Champollion’s Monu- 
ments of Egypt and Nubia ; Count Peyronnet’s History of the Franks ; 
Virey’s Philosophy of Natural History; Michaud’s History of the 
Crusades and Letters from Turkey; Von Raumer’s Engtand in 1835, 
&e, &c.—It extends over 134 very large octavo pages. 


“ An Oration delivered before the Literary Associatiun, on Monday, 
July 4th, 1836; by William B. Maclay.”—We have heretofore spoken 
of the oratorical productions of Mr, Maclay in terms of decided ap- 
probation. In the present instance, we find a new trait to commend, 
in additien to those which have already been noticed—the inculeation 
ef sound and wholesome political truth. The remarks on ‘ Lynch- 
law’ and its kindred abominations are eo impressively and alarmingly 
just that we hardly dare hazard the experiment of quoting them—so 
admirable is the freedom of the press in this couutry—but the follow-. 
ing obzervations on the absolute political duties of the intelligent and 
virtuoue citizens of a free State must 1 th lves to the 

udgement and the conscience of every enlightened reader : 





“ Liberty, is ene of the first as well.as most obvious means of per- 
petuating its blessings. Let no ove flatter kimeclf, that when that 
vigilance is lulled to reposo, our privileges would last a single day, or 
that no thick cloud would settie upon that glorious example of self- 
government which ie now pouring upon the nations the full splendor 
of its shining. The neglect of any of the privileges we enjoy isa re- 
jaxation of this watchfulness. In the Grecian States, there existed a 
jaw compelling the wealthy and more educated portion of the com- 
munity, who, particularly in disturbed periods, absented themselves 
from the assemblies of the people, to exercise the privilege of suff- 
rage. ‘Too much indifierence on this subject is evinced by the same 
portion of our own community. Now, let it not be forgotten that the 
‘ retiring c ittees’ appointed in our public meetings to sclect can- 
didates for office, interested more or less in the success of those can- 
didates, act in their selection with reference to those who de, and not 
thore who de not vote. Though the relative proportion of the virtu- 
ove and intelligent of a community be emall, yet if they unifurmly ex- 
ercise the privilege of suffrage, they cannot go unrepresented. Rival 
parties will seek their aid by pr ing ca..didates most agreeable to 
their wishes, Most pernicious in its results is the indifference some- 
limes shown by the good to this important subject. Selfich aud de- 
tigning men are thus enabled to erect the throne of their dominion 
upon the inattention of the upright, and by the aid of caucus move- 
ments and preconcerted majorities, to wield the sceptre of uncon- 
trolled supremacy over the dexrest interests of the people.” 











Harry and Lucy, with other Tales,—Two volumes of Maria Edge- 
worth's ‘ Morals for Children,’ being the first of the series of her Juve- 
nile worke, uniform with the regular edition of her Novels and Tales. 
To speak critically of the merits of the volumes before us, would he to 
subject ourselves to the ridicule of our young readere, many of whom 
—we trust all of them, have conned over, and stored their memories 
with the rich moralities that characterize all her productions, and 
breathe through every passage of these practical and simple stories. 
Niw Edgewoith is pre-emwinently distinguished for the clear and in- 
structive bearing of her writings, which have placed her, with Mrs. 
Sherwood, foremost among the instructors of the young, who are large- 
ly in her debt for the many benefits she has conferred upon them by 
her writings. The Grinding Organ—Dumb Andy and the Dame— 
School Holiday—three of her Juvenile plays, are embraced in the 
second volume. The volumes are handsomely bound. The typogra- 


“ The Passion Flower,” No. XXVII. is published. Contents: Daisy 
(colored print;) Scripture Blossums—The Friendship of Youth; 
Lines to Mme. De Ch***, on her Paintings of Flowers, (French and 
English ;) The President's Lady; Wall Flower, (with print;) The 
Sicilian Cardinal; Anatomized Leaves; Boudoir of Etiquetie ; Isa- 
bella and Christina.—The Passioa Flower has attained to maturity 
without losing any thing of its youthful grace or beauty. 

The National Preacher for July coutains a Sermon by Rev. O. Van 
Valkenbergh, E. Richfield, N. ¥. on “The Exceeding Sinfulness of 
Sin,” and another by Enoch Pond, D.D. Bangor, Me. on the “ Necessity 
and Means of Regeneration.” (J. S. Taylor, publisher, 151 Nassau- 
street.) 


Atwill, No. 201 Broadway, has recently published several pieces of 
new music—among them, a Cavatina from Bellini’s celebrated opera, 
Il Pirata, entitled “ Nel furor del T te,” and ther from the 
same, “ Se Fosse ame Vicino ;” also the song “ No longer a Dream,” 
and some stanzas of Burns set to music with symphonies and an ac- 
companiment for the Piano Forte. They are the productions of the 
most eminent Composers, and are equally adapted to the voice or iv- 
strument. The selections from “Il Pirata” are too well known to re- 
quire comment upon their particular merite. F. 











A Burning Shame.—Giles F. Yates, Esq. who has con- 
ducted the Schenectada Reflector with rare ability, taste, and 
good temper, announces in his last that he has sold one half 
his concern to Mr. Thomas W. Flagg, and abandoned the 
helm to his new partner. ‘The reason is briefly this: his sub- 
scribers will not pay,and our respected cotemporary has 
found that, though he might live upon air, his paper-maker 
and printer insist on more substantial nutriment. He hopes 
the patrons of the Reflector will lose nothing by the change ; 
but, with all respect for the new Editor, we know better than 
to anticipate any such thing. The Reflector, in the hands of 
Mr. Yates, has been one of the best political weeklies in the 
Union—certainly the very best Administration journal in the 
State. Steadfast in its attachment to its principles and party 
and efficient in their support, it has yet maintained a uniform 
good temper and courteous bearing towards its opponents—in 
short, a respect for itself{—which has won our esteem and ad- 
wiration. Its literary and general character is also of the 
highest order—but there is no use in dwelling on the circum- 
stances. Here is one of the best of our honorable fraternity 
absolutely starved out of it, because of the two thousand peo- 
ple who have a direct interest in sustaining him, one thousand 
will not take his paper at all and the other will not pay for it. 
Verily, the ‘virtue and intelligence of the people’ are worthy 
of five thousand Fourth-of-July eulogiums. 


Fashionablé Resorts.—Newport, R. 1. attracts numbers of 
affluent strangers this season. Among those who have ‘ gone 
into summer quarters’ there are Hon. Geo. Poindexter, of 
Miss. Hon. Heury Middleton, of S.C. and Hon. Henry John- 
son, of Lou. 

Niagara Falls are not unregarded. About one thousand 
persons had visited them during the two weeks ending on the 
23d—an unusual number, considering that the fashionable 
season does not open there until Saratoga has become weari- 
some. 

Among the latest arrival at the Springs are Hon. W. C. 
Preston, of the Senate, Gen. Ripley of the House, and Col. 
Worth, U.S. Army. Saratoga and Ballston are both over- 
whelmed with visiters—for though the season opened late, 
there have already been six or eight hundred more than at this 
time last year. 

Four hundred visiters were at the Virginia White Sulphur 
Springs on the 15th inst. 





THEATRICAL.—We learn that Mise De Medina has based 
adrama upon some of the most prominent incidents in the 
new novel of Professor Ingraham. It is entitled “ Lafitte, or 
the Pirate of the Gulf,’ and will be brought out at the Bow- 
ery Theatre on the second Monday evening of August. This 
drama forms the twenty-third regular dramatic preduction by 
the same author, exclusive of several meritorious tragedies. 
the authorship of which was never avowed by her, although 
the closet reader would easily detect the graceful rhetoric 
and felicitous imagery of the author of Rienzi in the works 
alluded to. Must of her productions have been fully success- 
ful in the representation. All that have been submitted to an 
audience have borne away the meed of decided approbation, 
and we have no doubt that Laritte will add to her already 
well-earned reputation as the ablest female—we might spare 
the reservation—dramatist of the times. F. 


Arcident.—As the Falton ferry boat was making he: 
tip to Brooklyn, on Friday evening, at 11 o’clock, a man 
who was leaning over the bar, lost his balance and was 
precipitated into the river, and was not seen after- 
wards, although the engine was immediately stopped and 
the boat backed. It is supposed that he was struck by 
the wheel, in passing under the boat, He was unknown 





phy jn the usually neat style of the publichers. (Harpers.) © F. 





to any person on board. 


Arrests.—Two men calling themselves Calberth and 
Parker were arrested in this city on Thursday morning, 
by Police officer Welch, on suspicion of their being the 
robbers of Mr. Caldwell, at Albion, Orleans Co. They 
answer to the description, and give rather a lame account 
of themselves. They have been committed. 

A man has been arrested in Penn township, Pa. on sus- 
picion of having been the murderer of Mr. Clark, in Tur- 
ner’s lane, Philadelphia, a short time since. 





Serious Fire.—A fire broke out about 3 o'clock on 
Wednesday morning in the carpenter's shop of Beers & 
Snooks, 320 Washington st. between Jay and Harrison. 
Before it could be arrested it had extended to the maho. 
gany yard of John Trumbull; damage $8,000: insured 
$4,000; lumber-yard of Pollock & Veitch ; fully insured ; 
and the houses No. 27, 29, 31, and 33 Jay-street; oceupied 
as dwellings by Messrs. Joseph Belden, Depew, Roberts, 
and A. Veitch, which were entirely destroyed. Mr. Bel- 
den was insured, and saved most of his property. Mr. 
Depew had no policy, but had applied for insurance, and 
considers himself insured. Mr. Roberts lost his forni- 
ture, but had an insurance of $1,000. Mr. Veitch had 
no insurance on his furniture, and lost all—his family 
barely escaping in their night-clothes. The buildings 
were owned by Pollock & Veitch, and fully insured. A 
shop belonging to Duncan Phyfe was burnt: loss $1,000. 
Total loss $20,000, of which about two-thirds was insured. 


Suicide.—Joseph A. Mencel, an Austrian scholar, an exile 
for political opinions, and an Atheist in belief, committed sui- 
cide by shooting himself through the heart, at the boarding- 
house of Mrs. Sistare, 170 Broadway, on Friday morning, 
22d inst. Among his writings were several extracts from 
distinguished authors in justification of his proposed self- 
murder, aud the following for the Coroner : 

“ Having noticed the Coroner's jury find very often a ver- 
dict of insanity against a man less strongly attached toa 
wretched life than in their opinion he ought to have been, fF, 
unable to write, like Moses and some others, after death, in- 
tend to be beforehand with those gentlemen, declaring them 
first-rate fools if they should pronounce me mad; but my 
precaution is perhaps syperfluous—they will not insult an 
unknown solitary stranger in the manner their kindness re- 
serves for friends only. Besides, the real worth of a jury's 
verdict, even in a capital case, the recent villainous acquittal 
of a two-fold murderer has very clearly shown.” 


Daring Robbery and Attempt to J Murder.—Mr. Charles 
Caldwell, of Randolph, Cattaraugus Co. was shot through 
the body on Friday evening, 15th inst. a few rods west of the 
village of Albion, Orleans Co. on the tow-path, and thrown 
into the Canal. His pockets were rifled of about $900, prin- 
cipally in notes of the Chautauque Co. Bank. He was pro- 
bably restored to coneciousness by the water of the Canal, so 
that he got out without assistance and crawled to the house 
where his wife and child were staying ; but he was for some 
time unable to say any thing, eo that the villains had ample 
time to make their escape, and no trace has since been found 
of them. There were two of them, one of whom shot him 
through the breast with a pistol, without saying a single 
word. He supposes that they are identical with two men 
who accompanied him in a wagon off the line of the Canal 
to purchase a farm, one of whom had borne him company 
from Lockport, and knew that he had money with him to 
purchase a farm. Hopes are entertained of Mr. Caldwell’s 
recovery, though the ball had not been extracted at the latest 
advices. 

Supposed Murder.—Considerable excitement exists at 
the village of Auburn respecting the death of a young 
girl, Cornelia Olinstesd, who, for some time, was waiting 
maid at the hotel. Some time ago she left the hotel in 
company with a young man, Jonas White, jr. since which 
time it was not kuown where she was, unul within a few 
days, when notice came to her mother that her daughter 
was lying dangerously ill at the house of a Dr. Morrie, in 
Aurelius; bat the daughter died before the mother reached 
her. A coroner's inquest rendered a verdict that she came 
to her death by aboruon. White, the Doctor and his wife 
are under arrest. 








Destructive Fire at St. Louis.—The extensive Steam 
Saw Mill of Martin Thomas, Fsq. near St. ir, was 
totally destroyed by fire, on the night of the 10th inst. 
Every poovibie precaution had teen taken on closing the 
mill, against fire, and there is litle doubt it was the work 
of design, Loss $15,000, and 1.0 insarance, 














b From Froria.—We have still further though confused 


accounts of depredations and outrages on the scattering 
plautations of the interior by the Seminole vagabonds now 
lurking in the swamps and morasses with which Middle 
Florida abounds. There appears to be no prospect of 
the extermination of the marauders until winter. Mean- 
while, the troops and the recent emigrants to that country 
are’ suffering severely from summer diseases. Of the 
handful of troops at Fort Drane, 140 were on the sick list 
at the last advices, including five of the seven officers. 
Fifty-two persons had died at Black Creek in forty days, 
of measles and diarrhoea. The inhabitants of Jackson- 
ville were in great alarm at the proximity of the savages, 
and were embarking on board a schooner for St. Marys. 

Capt, Curry of the Florida militia, had been sent from 
Munde vin to Gray’s Ferry, to escort a train of baggage 
wagons, containing provisions and supplies for the troops 
from thence to Fort Drane. On this expedition he found 
that the Indians kept in his immediate vicinity, frequently 
‘encamping within 3 miles of his wm 00 On his return 
to Gray’s Ferry, he discovered a number of Indian trails, 
from which he ascertained that they were proceeding to- 
wards Jacksonville. 

Address of Gen. Houston to the soldiers on Galveston Isl- 
and, on the eve of his departure for New-Orleans. 
in board Schooner Flora 
_ _ Galveston Island, May 1th, i836, j 

The Commander-in-Chief, having, in consequence of his 
wo ind, retired from active duty for the present, earnestly re- 
qiests that the troops now at Galveston Island, and those 
which may hereafter arrive, will cherish towards each other 
mutual confidence and respect ; that they will render obedi- 
ence to the commands of their officers, and that the strictest 
order and subordination may be maintained. He has heard 
with regret that some dissatisfaction has existed in the army. 
If it is connected with him, or his circumstances, he asks as 
a special favor that it may no longer exist. Texas has gain- 
ed important and splendid advantages of late ; her army has 
gained imperishable renown ; union will secure the present 
advantages, and open the way to higher achievements. Ove- 
dience to the constituted authorities and laws of the country 
is the first duty ofa soldier. It will adorn his martial virtues, 
and qualify him for the highest rights of ciitzenship. 

The General, in taking leave of his companions in arms, 
assures them of his affectionate gratitude, and enjoys an as- 
sured confidence that they will not neglect the advice of a 
fellow-soldier who will be proud to reunite with them at the 


first moment when his situation will permit. 
SAM. HOUSTON, Commander-in-Chief. 





Intrepid Conduct.—It is seldom we hear of an instance of 
more daring intrepidity-and determined courage than is de- 
tailed below. The boldness and self-possession of the young 
man are remarkable. 

A few days since, as the carriage of Mr. Samuel Eckstein, 

per-maker, was returning from Manayunk, containing Mrs. 
Bekstein and several of the young members of the fainily, 
when on the outskirts of the town, the front axle broke, and 
let the body of the vehicle down.’ The horses, alarmed, 
dashed off at a rapid rate, dragging the carriage after them.— 
The driver, quite a young man, after in vain endeavoring to 
control them, sprang upon the back of one of the affrighted 
animals, and in that position endeavored to check their flight. 

This likewise proving useless, he jumped to the ground, still 
retaining his hold upon the reins. After being jerked along 
for a considerable distance, he caught the nearest horse 
round the neck, sustaining himself with one arm, while he 
thrust the other into its mouth, catching hold of its tongue, 
and actually choking the animal until it dropped and brought 
the other horse to a halt. ‘Those in the carriage were then 
released unhurt from their perilous confinement. 


Explosion.—The drying house attached to Solomon & 
Vernet’s Powder Mill at Spotswood, N. J., blew up on 
Saturday morning between 9 and 10 0’clock. The shock 
was so heavy as to burst in the sashes of the dwellings in 
the vicinity, and it is said that at the distance of 20 miles 
the concussion was sensibly felt. One hundred kegs of 
powder were in the bnilding at the time, and it was a for- 
tunate cireumstances for tre proprietors that two hundred 
had been removed to the city on Saturday. This is the 
fourth explosion of these mills since their erection, and it 
i¢ supposed this last disaster was the work of an incen- 
diary, none of the workmen having been about the pre- 
mises siuce the evening previous. We understand that 
no lives were lost. [ Courier. 


The Bank of Washtenaw, (Aun Arbor, Michigan,) which 
suspended specie payments for a short time, has re-coin- 
menced business. The old officers, D. Page, Pres’t. and 
E. W. Morgan, Cashier, have resigned, and W. S. May- 

_nard, is chosen President, and E. ‘fi Cobb, Cashier. 

Bank at Toledo.—The Miami Exporting Company of 

Cincinnati, are about to establish a branch of that ins:itu- 

tion in Toledo, Ohio. Capital $200,000. The books 

will be — this day, and 140,000 to be paid in. The 
ill co 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


Deliberate Suicide.—A Miss Austin, residing at Woon- 
socket Falls, R. [ committed suicide on Saturday last, by 
taking arsenic. After she had swallowed an ounce in 
broken doses on a lemon, she informed the family of what 
she had done and then resolutely refused all remedies. 
She had gone into the commission of the foolish and rash 
act with the utmost deliberation; having previously pre- 
pared all her grave clothes. Sh2 was eighteen years of 
age, and had sustained an unblemished character. No 
cause is assigned for the deed. [ Courier. 


Extensive and daring Robbery.—During the stay of a 
commercial gentleman from Lyons, N. Y. at the Mansion 
House, in ‘Toledo, Ohio, his room was entered on Wednes- 
day or Thursday last, and $3.650 abstracted from his trank. 
All the money (with the exception of about $300 in bills 
on the Miami Exporting Company of Cincinnati,) con- 
sisted of bank post notes, and $50, $20, $10, and $5 bills 
oa the Bank of Michigan. A reward of $200 is offered 
for the recovery of the money. Any information to be 
addressed to Mr. D. Segur, Mansion House, Toledo, or 
to Messrs. Towar & Ide, Lyons, N. Y 


Mr. Joseph Retelsperger, of New Village, N. J. whilst 
riding a spirited horse, was thrown from his back. ‘The 
animal ran away, dragging Mr. R. whese feet became en- 
tangled in the stirrups, and was drawnsome distance, and 
so much injured as to cause his death. Mr. R. was a 
Frenchman by birth, and left some property. 


Sale of Canal Lots at Chicago.—The Chicago American 
of the 2d inst. gives the amount of the sales of these lots 
up to the 30th ult., by which it appears that there have 
been sold, in the original town, 266 lots, the aggregate 
amount of which sales is $1,181,475—and in fractional 
section 15, the number of lots sold was 150, aggregate sum, 
$322,020: total amount of sales, $1,503,495. 


Execution.—Benj. F. Norris, alias Joseph Thomason, 
was executed at the town of Concord, in the county of 
Iroquois, on Friday, the 10th ult. Probably a more hard- 
ened individual has seldom been brought to the gallows in 
any country. Before his execution, he confessed he had 
stolen a great number of horses, had assisted in setting 
fire to nd ne and the Pearl street house in Cincinnati, 
had been confined in the Ohio penitentiary for rape, had 
shot four men in Ohio, and knocked down and robbed a 
man in the streets of Cincinnati, and had been concerned 
in other crimes with certain individuals whose names it 
would not perhaps be proper to mention. [Chicago Amer. 


Anothar Legacy to the American Colonization Society.— 
We have pleasure in stating that Rev. Jonathan L. Pome- 
roy, of West Springfield, Tiampdon Co. Mass. lately de- 
ceased, has bequeathed to this Society a legacy of $1,000, 
and has, besides, after leaving several bequests to his fam- 
ily connections, made this Society, the American Bible 
Society, the American Education Society, and the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, (to each of which he has 
left a legacy of 1,000 dollars,) residuary legatees for the 
remainder of his estate. What the amount of this will 
be, has not, as yet, been ascertained. The property of 
the deceased is said, however, to have been large. 


New way to Bore an Ear.—The Ohio Observer men- 
tions a thrilling cireumstance which occurred in the 
neighborhood of Newark. A man named James Orval 
was in the woods hunting, and while loading his rifle, he 
heard the crack of another piece at some distance, when, 
on the instant, a small rifle bullet knocked him down.— 
On recovering himself, he found that the shot had passed 
through from the back part of his ear, actually boring a 
hole through the gristle, but not otherwise injuring him. 
It came from the rifle of another hunter, who had fired at 
some game near 300 yards distant from where Mr. Orval 
stood. 


Robberies.—The office of the treasurer of Lycoming 
county, Pa. was broken open on the night of the 21st inst. 
and robbed of the iron chest containing about $5000. 
The two persons who committed the deed have been ar- 
rested, and $4,600 of the money recovered. 

One of the student’s rooms in Yale College, New-Haven, 
was robbed on Monday last of money and clothing to a 
considerable amount.. 


Indians in the North West.—Brigadier General Brady 
has recently returned tc Detroit, from a tour of observa- 
tion on the Nerthern lakes, and reports that there is no 
truth in the remors of dissatisfaction and hostile designs 
among the various tribes inhabiting those regions, the 
Winnebagoes, Menomonies, Sacs, Foxes, &c. General 
Brady has visited all the posts on the lakes, and says that 
the Indians never appeared more friendly. 


Melancholy Accident.—On Monday evening, the 18th 
inst. Matthew Hues, aged 19 years, son of Albert Hoes, 
was drowned in Kinderhook Creek, near his father’s resi- 
dence, while bathing. 


An Incident.—On the Ohio river a few days since, the 
steamer Nick Biddle, towed for several miles a river craft 
called Andrew Jackson. Much mirth inconsequence took 


Severe Tria or Fipecity.—An officer of the French 
army, having incurred the suspicion or resentment of the 
emperor Napoleon, thought it expedient to abandon his 
country, and take refnge +m one of the Austrian provinces ; 
and here he became advised of and initiated into asociety. 
the object of whose formation was to hurl to the wva/} 
the Colossus, whose arm smote and governed the whole 
continent of Europe with a sceptre of iron. One day a 
letter was brought to him, containing the usual signs sir 
passwords of the society, and requiring him to repair on 
the following night to a secluded spot in a forest, where he 
would meet some of his associates. He went, but he 
found nobody. ‘The orders were repeated four times, at 
intervals of a few days; and four times the officer sought 
the appointed place, with no better success than at firat, 
On the fifth night of his appearance at the rendezvous 
after waiting some time, he was on the point of returning, 
when loud cries suddenly arrested his attention. Draw. 
ing his sword he hastened to the spot whence they seemed 
to proceed, and was fired upon by three men, who seeing 
that he remained unwounded, instantly took to flight; but 
at his feet lay a bleeding corpse, in which, by the feeble 
light of the moon, he in vain sought for tokens of anima. 
tion. He was yet bending over the dead man, when a 
detachment of chasseurs, summoned apparently, by the 
noise of the pistols that had been discharged by himself 
came up suddenly, and arrested him as the aesassin. He 
was loaded with chains, tried the next day, and condem. 
ned to die for his supposed crime. His execution was 
ordered to take place at midnight. Surrounded by the 
ministers of justice, he was led, at a slow pace, by the 
light of torches, and amid the funeral tolling of bells, to a 
vast square, in the scentre of which was a scaffold, enyi- 
roned by horsemen; beyond these were a numerous 
group of spectators, who muttered impatiently, and, at 
intervals, sert forth a cry of abhorrence. he victim 
mounted the scaffold, his sentence was read, and the last 
act of the tragedy was on the point of fulfilment, whenan 
officer let fall a word of hope. 

An edict had just been promulgated by the government, 
offering pardon and life to any condemned criminal whe 
should disclose the members and secret tokens of a par 
ticular association, the existence of which was suspected; 
it was that of which the Frenchman, to whom these word 
were addressed, had lately become a member. He wa 
questioned, but he denied all knowledge; they urged hin 
to confess, with promises of additional reward—his only 
reply was a demand for immediate death—and his 
initiation was completed. All that passed was a terrible 
trial of his fidelity ; those who surrounded him were 
members of the society, and every incident that had been 
described, from the time of the first summous to the last 
fearful moment of expected death, was only a step in the 
progress of the fearful experiment, by which they sought 
to determine the trustworthiness of the neophyte. 








Progress of Commerce of the Great Lakes.—The new 
ship Milwaukie, on her passage from Buffalo up the Lakes, 
had 150 passengers and three thousand barrels bulk of 
‘freight. A few years ago the little schooners had to “skin” 
along the shores of these lakes throughout tneir immense 
distance, fearful of encountering the “storm at sea.” 
Now these noble ships, with their gay streamers and ewell- 
ing sails course directly over the deep blue crystal waters 
to their point of destination—more secure in these vo 
than the spacious steamers which cover those inland seas, 
and which will find in these ships dangerous rivals for a 
time to eome in the struggle between steam and canvass. 





Rail Roads in Canada and New-England.—The Rail 
Road which the Canadians propose to make from St. An 
drews, N. B. on the Atlantic, to Quebec, passing through 
the territory in dispute between Great Britain and 
United States, will be 250 miles long, and cost, according 
to the estimates, about four millions of dollars. The Bn 
tish Government has granted £10,000 towards it from the 
land revenue of New Brunswick, and the Legislatures 
of New Brunswick and Lower Canada have sanction 
ed it. Meanwhile, Col. Long, of the U. 8. Enginercorps, 
accompanied by 35 assistants, is surveying the route of 
the contemplated rail road from Belfast and Portland 
Quebec. A portion of the surplus revenue, which comes 
to Maine, will, it is thought, be appropriated to this road. 
A third great Rail Road, penetrating Canada from New 
England, is that which is to run along the valleys of the 
Connecticut and Assumpsit river, and for which a cou- 
vention was held a few weeks since. 


Canal Tolls.—The tolls collected on the New-York state 
canals for the two first weeks in July, amount to the eam 
of $35,402 22. ‘The total receipts for toll, from the open- 
ing of navigation to the 14th of July, exceeded $600,000. 

From the first to the fourteenth of July, the receipts for 
tolls on the Erie canal, are greater this year than last, by 
the sum of $12,538. 


Philando R. Broad, Post Master at Fort Mitchell, wee 
the ringleader among the Indians in the robbery of the mail. 
He has been committed for trial ; the evidence is said to be 
strong and conclusive against him, and he intimates that he 














bank will commence operations immediately. 








place among the passengers on board the boat, 


had many accomplices, 















































































































MISCELLANEOUS, 





Geaves from a Scrap-Buok.--NO.. XXX 


THE DYiNG FLOWER. 
BY ‘PREDERICK RUCKERT. 


“ Have hope ; why’shouldst thou not {—the trees 

Have hope, and. not in yain, 

omeet by the unfriendly breeze, _ 
‘That Spring shall*come again. 

Thou, too, within whose secret bud 
A life hath lurked unseen. 

Shalt wait till Spring revive thy blood, 
And renovate thy green.”’ 


‘Alas! no stately tree am I, 
oak, no forest king, 

Whose dreams of Winter prophecy 
A speedy day ef Spring. 

A daughter of an hnmble race, 
A flower of yearly blow, 

Of what I-was remains no trace, 
Beneath my tomb of snow.” 


“ And if thou wert the frailest reed, 
The weakest herb that grows, 

Thouw need'st not fear, God gave a seed 
To every thing that blows. 

Although the winter's stormy strife, 
A thousand times bestrew 

‘The sod with thee, thou canst thy life 
A thousand times renew.” 


* Yes, thousands after me will blow 

As fair—more fair than I, 

No end can earth’s green virtue know, 
But each green thing must die. 

Though t shall share in mine, no share 
kn their life waits for me, 

Myself have changed—the things that were, 
Are not, no more may be. 


* And when the sun shall ehine on them, 

That shines on me so bright, 

What boots their colored diadem, 
Tome deep sunk in night? 

That sun, whose cold and frosty smile 
Mocks at my honors brief, 

Seems he not beekoning the while 
A future Summer’s chief? 


* Alas! why did my leaves incline 

Unto thy faithless ray ? 

For while mine eye looked into thine, 
Thou filchd’st my breath away. 

Thou shalt not triumph o’er my death, 
My parting leaves | close 

Upen myseli—receive my breath 
Not thou that caused my woes. 


¢—Yet dost thou melt my pride away, 

Change into tears my stone!— 

Receive my ficet life of a day, 
Thou Endless One alone! 

Yes! thou hast made my pride to pass, 
Mine ire hast sunn'd away, 

All that [ am, all that I was, 
I ewe it to thy ray. 


‘Each zephyr of each balmy morn 

That made me breathe perfume, 

Each spertive moth on bight wing borne 
That danced around my bloom, 

Each shining eye that brighter shone 
My magic hues tu see, 

These purest joys I owe alone, 
Eternal One, to thee! 


* As with thy stars thou didst begirth 

The never fading blue, 

So didst thou deck thy green of earth 
With bright flowers ever new. 

One breath I have not drawn in vain 
For thee—be it no sig h! 

One look I have for Earth’s fair plain, 
One for the welkin high. 


* Thou world’s warm-glowing heart, be spent 
My lifo’s laat pulse on thee! 
Receive me, heaven's bright azure tent, 
My green tent breaks with me. 
Hail! to thee, Spring, in glory bright! 
Morn with thy thousand dyes! 
Viton be I sink in night, ‘ 
ough without to rise. 
- "Shovecese Edint 
7_—___- 
Homacr to Genivs.—In 1805, as the celebrated com- 
poser Hayda was regarding, with no ae | agreeable 
feelings, the triumphal march of the Frenc as 
they touk possession of the capital of his beloved country, 
he was not a little alarmed when he observed an officer 
and his guard stop at the door of his house, and demand 
an interview. ‘The immortal composer of “‘ The Crea- 
tion” advanced to meet them, and, with a trembling voice, 
demanded for what purpose they sought him, adding, 
with great humility, ol am merely poor Haydn, the com- 
oser; what crime can [ have committ ainat the 
‘rench government?” ‘“ None,” replied the officer, 
smiling ; “‘on the contrary, I have received the orders of 
the E or Napoleon to place a sentinel at your door, in 
order to protect and honor an individual of such rare 
genius.” The guard was continued while the French oc- 
cupied Vienna; and whenever the troops his door, 
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* Canada Elections. —The Albion contains the result of the 
elections in the Upper Proyince—43 Conservatives and 17 
Radicals. Of the mem elect, 9 are English, Scotch, 
6 Trish, 29 Canadians, and 8 Americans. Politically, the 
English members are divided 5 Conservatives to 4 Radicals, 
the Scotch 4 to 4, the Irish all Conservatives, the Canadians 
25 Conservatives to 3 Radicals, and the Americans 3 Con- 
servatives to 5 Radicals. 


Red River Raft.—The Helena (Arkansas) Journal states 
that Capt. Shrieve ceased working on the raft on the 20th of 
last month, and that, owing to the sickness and desertion of 
the laborers, the removal of the obstructions has not been 
completed this season, as was anticipated—some eight or ter 
miles of the raft still remaining. 


Dreadful Suicide.—Mr. Davis, one of the most wealthy 
and respectable citizens of Wilmington, Delaware, cut his 
throat on Wednesday so effectually, as to sever the Hesh 
of the neck-entirely through down to the spine! Cause 
said to be intemperance. 


Mr. David M. Wells, a contractor on the Lehigh Navi- 
gation, was killed near Mauch Chunk by the sudden ex- 
plosion of a rock, on which they were engaged prepara- 
tory to blasting. He wasa native of Chittenango, Madi- 
son Co. N. Y. 


Law Decision.—It has recently been determined by the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts that an attachment ol 
partnership property for a partnership debt, has the pre- 
ference over an attachment of the same property for the 
individual debt of one of the partners, though made sub- 
sequently to it, and must be first satisfied. 


Suicide.—Mr. Joshua Bradford, of Plattsburgh, com- 
mitted suicide on the 20th instant, by cutting his throat 
from ear to ear with a scythe. He was 38 yeurs of age, 
aoe circumstances, and has left a wife and several 
children. 


Spontaneovs Combustion.—A large portion of the rope- 
walk building, with machinery, &c. of John Irwin & Son of 
Alleghenytown, Pa. was burnt on Friday of last week. The 
loss is estimated at $10,000. The fire is believed to have 
resulted from the spontaneous ignition of a parcel of waste 
hemp or flax, which had been oiled in the spinning process 
and lay in a close heap. [ Times. 


Suicide.—An Irish woman living in Tillary-street, Brook- 
lyn, put an end to her life on Sunday afternoon, by taking 
arsenic. No cause conld be assigned ; she had been in de- 
pressed spirits fora faw days, and told her acquaintances 
she intended to do it. 


LY Lost, (supposed to have been taken by mistake) from the Steam- 
boat Napoleon, at the Wharf, pier No. 1 North River, a bundle of un- 
der clothing ina silk handkerchief. Whocver has it will receive 
Five Dollars Reward for leaving it at the office of this paper, 127 
Nassau-st. . 











iF Our subscribers in Ym ey will please recognize in Mr, C. 
P. Fessenden, No. 7 South Seventh-st. our General Agent for that city, 
who is authorized to receive subscriptions, payments, &c. for the 
New-Yorker. 

Subscriptions will also be received by 

J. FP. Wilding, Irving Reading Rooms, No. 178 Nerth Third-st. 

Dr. W. Young, No. 33 South Fourth-street. 

‘Thomas Taylor, 38 South Seecond-st.; aud at No, 40 Pine-st. 


Notice tv Subscribers in New-Jersey.—Mr. William A. Pierce our 
Travelling Agent, ie now on a collecting tour through New-Jersey, and 
will attend to the settlement of our accounts in that State. Our friends 
are req d to hold th ives in readi to pay over to Mr. P. 
the amounts due by them for subscriptions to this , and those 
wishing to subscribe will find their wishes attended toby giving in 
their names to him. 


Mr. Hanford of Rrooklyn, L. 1. has been recently appointed 
Travelling Agent for ‘The New-Yorker,’ and will visit parts of Con- 
necticut, Marsachusetts, Vermont and New-York, The bills dus on 
the route he proposes to travel, have been placed in his hands for col- 
lection. Subscribers in arrears will thus have an opportunity of pay- 
ing their arrearages, and others who desire to patronize us will sig- 
nify the same to Mr. H. who is authorized to receive new subscrip- 
ions. 




















the band played some of his most celebrated compo 


Prices of Country Produce. 
Thursday, July 28, 1836. 

Asurs—y 100 B Coru Yellow.... - 91 3 - 94 
Pots, let sort..... 5H @6 — Do..White.... - 85 ~ &7 
Pearls. ....+..-+.. 6 DO @ 6 87 Do. .Southern..- 00 @ - 8 

Cattte—}P cwt. Oats « cseeceeees -#W @-R 
Steers, Prime.... 6 — @9 50] Beane, 7 bush15 — @ 18— 

Inferior... 5 — @ 7 —|Hemp, Am ¥ ton 135 - @ 142— 
Cows, each.. 20 @ s— Hops, firetsort > - 14 @ - 16 
yw mlage a0 sil Provisions— 

Sheep ..do....... 2 — @ 5 00} Beef..-Mess bbl 10 50 @ 1 
Lambs..de.......1 75 @ 3 W Do..Prime... 625 @ 6 75 
Hay.......Yewt 131 @ 1 37| Do. Cargo... 5— @ 5B 
Straw.... 100bdls 3 — @ 4 —| Pork.Mess.... 2 — @ 3 — 

FLovr—V burrel, Do. .Prime 15 75 @ 16 75 
Troy. ..ceceeses 712 @ 7B Do..Cargo... 4D @- — 
Western........ 725 @7 | Lard..... yy &H—2 @-13 
Baltimore ...... 8 — @- — pes ae — 2 8S 
Richmond...,.. 8 25 @- —| Cheese........ — 10@ - 15 
Rye Flour...... 4% @4@| Hams......... —12@ - 13 
Indian Meal.... 4 50 @- — |Woo.—P B&B 

Grain—P bushel, Saxony, Fleece. 74 4 76 
Wheat, N Riv.. 1 47 @ 152] Merino,....do.. 55 65 

Do....Genesee 1 56 @ 1 6 Do..Pulled.... 55 @ 60 
Do.... Vi in-— @-— | Common....... 4 3 50 
Do. ...N Caro. pat ce Pulled,Spinning 54 60 
Rye Norinern.,. - 86 @- 88 | Lambs.rwweee - @ = 





. ..s arcled 
On Friday, by Rev. Mr. pM, Mr. { 
jane . . ~ 
ys by Rev. A. Maclay, Mg. William Bradshaw to Miss 
urday, by Rev. A. Maclay, Mr. Abraham Bolton to Miss Mar- 
On Saturday, by Eld ; . i 
hn) mae y, by ier Isaac N Walter, Mr Frederick Schnepf to 
urch of the by Rev. Prof. Good, 





On Monday, at the Ascension. 
Ad R. . . r 
to Mie Lovisdllinghen f doe ee ee 


On Tuesday, b R v. Mr. Parki , Mr. 
dane Hliee Thomas. = ‘arkinson, Mr. Henry C. Hart to Miss 
uw Tuesday, b v. Dr. i le i 
4 gang y Berrian, Mt. Lewie Hunter tofMise Eliza 
On Tuesday, by Rev. Dr. Milledoler, Mr. Philip Milledoler Brett te 
Miss et ‘ De Peyster. 
oon Wednesday, by Rev. Dr, Spring, Mr. E. C. King-to Miss Sateh 
‘On Wednesday, by Rev. J. B. Seixas, Mr. Uriah H, Judah to Miss 
Oo Wednesda by Rev. Luth = Mr. ub 
’ . er ’ . L. i 
y enry L. Terry to Miss 


On Thursday, by Rev. Mr, , Mr. Daniel Milla of Newbury 
Vt. to Miss Martha Ana Curt ofecbetinahe 4 


ln Brooklya, Mr. Samuel -M’Lelland to Miss Charlotte BE. Childs. 

At Cairo, Greene Co, by Rev. Mr. Burt, Elisha Bishop, Esq. of this 
city, to Mrs. Sophia A. Benjamin. 

At Centreville, R. 1. om the 18th inst. by Rev. Mr. Fifield, Henry H. 
Pease, Eeq. to Miss Lydia Harris. 

At Salem, Wash. Co. on the 13th inst. by Rev. J. Whiten, Rey, J, 
Jay Dana of Troy, to Miss Mary A, Freeman of Salem. 

At Salem, on the 14th inst. by Rev. James Lillie, Mr. Joha Beaty to 
Mires Nancy M’Cey. 

At the Church of St. Rech, Paris, and afterwasdsat-the British 





Embassy, Lord Stafford to Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Cates, Beq. 
and grand-daughter of the late Charlies Carroll of Carroliten, and pis- 
ter of the Marchioness of Wellesley apd Marchioness of Carmarthen, 
of Baltimore, Md. 
Died, 
On Saturday, Henry Davis, Esq. former President ef the Dutchess 
On Bevday, Ledaughter of JamesCletidining aged 
, Ma ter i 1. 
oe Sener ee een a Bea, 
unde 'e 
Ou Sunday, Rebecca, or er sees M. Dyer 
. -y Monday the 25th inst. Mary, only daughter of Wm. J. Vau Bus 
ir’ 5 years, ‘4 
On mel Miss Margaret Cott of Northumberland, Pa. 
Ou Munday, Miss Mary T. Blydausburgh. 
On Monday, Mrs. Elizabeth Goodwin, oe 43 years. 
On Tuesday, James McClave, sen. years. 


Ou Tuesday, John J. Westervelt, Esq. aged 81 years. 


On Tuesday, Eugene, son of Bart w Temeguio. 
On Wednesday, Mark H. son of Eben Seaver, “gee 7 agere. 
At Brooklyn, on the 26th, Lucretia M. wife of B. W. De Lamater, 


and daughter of Isaac Marquand, aged 31 years 
At Brooklyn, ou the 26th, Mr, 8, Wild, late Reporter in Congress. 
am Rye, Westchester Co. on the 18th inst. Mrs. Phebe Guion, aged 
‘ ears. 
t Hyde Park, Dutchess Co, Benjamin Allen, L.L.D. 65 years, 
At Pittsburg, Mrs. Hetty B, wife of Walter Forw Req. aged 45. 
At Salem, Wash. Co. on the 14th inst. Mrs. Margaret Cleveland, aged 


years 
At Whitehall, on the 17th inst. Mr. George T. Watson, : 
At Mariell, (Island of Cuba) on the 26th June, Mr: Lewis L. Bennet 
The Sey ines im death of 163 persons d week 
City laspector reports the pe uring the 
ending Saturday, July 23. 


: Secretary's Orrice, j 
: Albany,June 16th, 1836. 
TATE OF NEW-YORK.—Sir: I hereby give you xy at the 

next General Election in this State, to be held om the aud 
days of Ne b G and Lieutesant Governer are 
elected 


labo ve yeh eatipe, that « Senne Gite Dann ine Di- 
trict, in t of Myndert Van Schaick, whese term of ill expire 
on the last ay Decembernext. JOHN A DIX, Secretary of State. 

v the Sheriff of the City and County ef New-York. 
ns 


N. B.—The Inspectors of Election in the several wards in your tount 
ill give notice of the election of four ake 





w Representatives to 
Third Congpeaee District, and that forty-two Electors and 
Vice President are also to be chosen at the General E lection —_ 
They will also give of the election of Membersof Assembly, and for 
a a ae Offices which occur: 

a 


is a true a notification received from the Secre of 
cee’ TRO. HILLY | 


Sherif fhe Chty and County of New-York, 
Sheriffs Office, July 19th, 1836. 


All the slished in the county are to publish 

dovdanee a ot cat eal the election, and send their bills ineediasetp 

thereafler to the Sherifs Office. Ney 
HRISTIAN LIBRARY—Thiav ¥ 





The ith.end 12th eua- 
bers of the third of the Christian aay tae vat 

No. 4 Spruce-st. ing the American Tract Society's ble 

place the office was removed ou the Ist of May. are a continuation 

of a work Commenced in the last number, entitled “ 

in Syriaand Palestine, in furtherance of the objects of the C 

Society. By Rev. Wm. Jewitt.” A work of great value, w will 

ly compensate our ae igterested in Missiowary efforts fer a carefu 

lps pullicher 4 AJ a HK Library 

js constantly reprinting years ° 

which can be furnished to purchasers and subscribers in numbers ur hand - 

somely hound volumes. | The of the whole handsomely bound to 

match, is $8; if in numbers $6. : cost of the same werks from the Book- 

stores would be at $0. Supeete summer & volume cuate Nae, 

THOMAS GEORGE, Jr. Publisher, 4 ee 

The Family Magazine for July, (part 2, 1V.) eontaini: 

tions, just published at the office of the Christian 

and 3 of this work for sale. July 2, 





THE NE W-Y¥ ORKE R— (QUARTO,) 
Is Published every Saturday Evening, at No. 127 Nassau street, 
BY H. GREELEY & Co. 
Terms—Tuase Dorcans Per Annum in ADVANCE: 








Post Masters and others who will act as Agents for The New-Yerker, are 
authorized Wo retain 20 per cent of all s collected on new 


for the same, where their remittances exceed $10, On from those 
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